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the ground at the fountain side, were heard pret- 
ty continually tinkling on the stones, and bursts 
of merriment, as group unexpectedly met group 
in their. sly flirtations, ran. along the hollow, 
and was from the distant hills. 


pointing at the young ladies before him whose 
faces were happiest and whose attire was gay- 
est. “Ay, you may well start,’ he exclaimed ; 
“and if ye were wise virgins, ye would tear the 


¥ interrupted him by a sarcastic laugh 
sbeciite thin he supposed he paid 
ages, and could command his time and 
_ He was only making excuses. It was 
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SHERWOOD FOREST, 


WAGER BY BATTLE, 
A TALE OF SAXON SLAVERY IN THE 1WELFTE 
CENTURY : 


“nish 


BY HENRY WILLdaM HERBERT. 
—- 
CHAP. V. 
The Serf’s Quarter. 
As they sat in Englyshe wood, 
Under the greenwode tree, ‘ 
They thought they heard a woman wepe, 


But her they mought not see. 
Adam Bell, §c. 


past, as in a well-settled district and in a ee 
times of peace,” with no feudal enemies at han 
and no outlaws in the vieinity, none at least so 
numerous as to render any quarrel necessary, 
except as a matter of dignity and-decorum, the 
two knights strolled down the sandy lane toward 
the village, or quarter of the. serfs; wie were. 
not admitted generally to reside within the 
walls, partly as a precaution, lest, in case of 
some national affray, they might so far-outwum- 
ber the Norman men-at-arms as to beeome dan- 
cerous, partly bécause they were not deemed 
titting associates for the meanest of the feudal 
servitors. 

‘The two gentlemen in question were excel- 
lent specimens of the Norman baron of the day, 
without, however, being heroes or geniuses, or in 
any partieular—except perhaps for good temper 
und the lack of especial temptation toward evil 
particularly——superior to others of their class, 
caste, and period, Neither of them was in any 
respect a tyrant, individually cruel, or inten- 
tionally an oppressor; but both were, as. every 
one of us is at this day, used to look at things 
as we find them, through our own glasses, and 
to seek rather for what is the eustom, than for 
what is right, and therefore ought to be; for 
what it suits us, and is permitted to us by law 
to do to others, than for what we should desire 
others to do unto us. 

teckless of life themselves, brought wp from 
their cradles to regard pain as a thing below 
consideration, and death as one to_ be risked 
daily, they were not like to pay much regard 
to the mere physical sufferings of others, or to 
set human life at a value, such as to render it 
worth the preserving, when great stakes were 
iv be won or lost on its hazard. Accustomed 
to set their own lives on the die, for the most 
fantastic whim of honor, or at the first call of 
their feudal suzerains, accustomed to see their 
Norman vassals fall under shield, and deem 
such death honorable and joyous, at their own 
slightest bidding, how should they have thought 
much of the life, far more of the physical or 
mental sufferings, of the Saxon serf, whom they 
had found, on their arrival in their newly-con- 
quered England, a thing debased below the 
value in current coin of an ox, a dog, or a war- 
horse—a thing, the taking of whose life was 
compensated by a trivial fine, and whom they 
naturally came to regard as a dull, soulless, in- 
animate, stupid, senseless animal, with the pas- 
sions only, but without the intellect of the man. 
Of the two barons, Sir Yvo de Taillebois was 
the superior, both in intellect and culture; he 
was jn easy cireumstances also, while his far 
younger friend, Sir Philip de Morville, was em- 
harrassed by the ves angusta domi, and by the 
importunaey of relentless creditors, which often 
drives men to do, as well as to suffer, ex- 
tremes. 

It was no hardness of nature or cruelty of 
disposition, therefore, which led either of these 
noble men, for they were noble, not in birth 
only, but in sentiment and soul, according to 
the notions of their age, which were necessarily 
thei notions, and to the lights vouchsafed to 
them, to speak concerning the Saxon serfs, and 
act tweet them, rather as if they were beasts 
of burden, worthy of care, kindness, and some 
degree of physical consideration, rather than 
like men, as themselves, endowed with hearts 
to feel and souls to comprehend. Had they 
been other than they were, they had been mon- 
sters; as it was, they were excellent men, as 
men went then, and go now, fully up to the 
spirit of their own times, and to the strain of 
morality and justice understood thereby, but 
not one whit above it. Therefore, Sir Yvo de 
Taillebois, finding himself indebted for his 
daughter's life to the hardihood and courage of 
the Saxon serf, whom “he regarded much as he 
would have done his charger or his hound, de- 
sired, as‘a point of honor, rather than of grati- 
tude, to secure to the serf au indemnity from 
toil, punishment, or want, during the rest of his 
life, just as he would have assigned a stall, with 
tree rack and manger, to the superannuated 
charger which had saved his own life in battle ; 
or given the run of kitchen, buttery, and hall, 
to the hound which had run the foremost of his 
pack. The sensibilities of the Saxon were.as 
incomprehensible to him as those of the charger 
or the staghound, and he thought no more of 
considering him in his social or family relations, 
than the animals to which, in some sort, he 
likened him, 

He would not, it is true, if asked as a philo- 
sophical truth, whether the life of a Saxon serf 


and of an Andalusian charger were equivalent, 


have replied in the affirmative; for he was, 
according to his lights, a Christian, and knew 
that a Saxon had a soul to be saved; nor would 
he have answered, that the colt of the high-bred 


‘mare, or the whelp of the generous brach, stood 


intersti 

cement of clay and ruddle, with 
= ee ae i lof windows, were 

ole, »nd for the most pai weather-proof. 
Many of the Hr pomown®, a 
ered with natural wild runners, ew ine 
and sweet brier ; all had made gardens in front, 
which they might. cultivate in their hours of 
leisure, when the day’s task-work should be 
done, and which displayed evidently enough, by 
their orderly or slovenly culture, the character 
and disposition of their occupants. 
The few men whom the lords met on their 
way, mostly driving up beasts laden with fire- 
wood or forage to the cattle, for the day was 
not yet far spent, nor the hours devoted to toil 
well nigh passed, were hale, strong, sturdy var- 
lets, in good physical condition, strong-limbed, 
and giving plentiful evidences in their appear- 
ance of ample coarse subsistence ; they were 
well dressed, moreover, although in the plainest 
and coarsest habiliments, made, for the most 
part, of the tanned hides of beasts with the hair 
outward, or in some casec of cheap buff leather, 
their feet protected by clumsy home-made san- 
dals, and their heads uncovered, save by the 
thick and matted elf-locks of their unkempt and 
dingy hair. 
They lonted low as their lord passed them 
by, but no gleam of recognition, much less any 
smile of respectful greeting, such as passes be- 
tween the honored superior and the valued ser- 
vant, played over their stolid and heavy counte- 
nances, begrimed for the most part with filth, 
and half-covered with disordered beards and 
unshorn moustaches. 
Neither in form, motion, nor attire, did they 
show any symptom of misusage; there were 
no scars, as of the stripes, the stocks, or the 
fetters, on their bare arms and legs ; they were 
in good physical condition, well fed, warmly 
lodged, sufficiently clad—perhaps in the best 
possible condition for the endurance of con- 
tinuous labor, and the performance of works 
requiring strength and patience, rather than 
agility or energetic exertion. 
But so also were the mules, oxen, or horses, 
which they were employed in driving, and 
which in all these respects were fully equal to 
thejr drivers, while they had this manifest ad- 
vantage over them, that. they were rubbed down 
and currycombed, and cleaned, and showed their 
hides glossy and sleek, and their manes free from 
seurf and burrs, which is far more than could 
be stated of their human companions, who look- 
ed for the most part as if their tanned and 
swart complexions were as innocent of water 
as were their beards and elf-lecks of brush or 
currycomb, ¥ 

In addition, however, to their grim and sor- 
did aspect, and their evident ignorance or care- 
lessness of their base appearance, there was a 
dull, sullen, dogged expression on all their 
faces—a look not despairing; nor even sorrow- 
ful, but perfectly impassive, as if they had noth- 
ing to hdpe for, or regret, or fear ; the look of a 
caged bear, wearied and fattened out of his 
fierceness, not tamed, civilized, or controlled by 
any human teaching. 
The stature and bearing, even of the free- 
born and noble Saxon, in the day when his fair 
isle of Albion was his own, and he trod the soil 
its proud proprietor, had never been remarka- 
ble for its beauty, grace, or dignity. He was, 
for the most part, short, thick-set, ies Sumy 
ed, bull-necked, bullet-headed; a man framed 
more for hardihood, endurance, obstinate _re- 
solve, indomitable patience to resist, than for 
vivid energy,.brilliant impulsive vigor, or ardor, 
whether intellectual or physical ; but these men, 
though they neither lounged nor lagged behind, 
plodded along. with a. heavy, listless gait, their 
frowning brows turned earthward, their dull 
gray eyes rolling beneath their light lashes, 
meaningless and spiritless, and the same scowl 
on every gloomy face. . 
The younger women, a few of whom were 
seen, about the doors or gardens, busied in 
churning butter, making cheese, or performing 
other duties of the farm and dairy, were some- 
what-more neatly, and, in some few cases, even 
tastefully attired. Some were of rare beauty, 
with a profusion of auburn, light brown, or 
flaxen hair, bright rosy complexions, large blue 
eyes, and voluptuous figures ; and these bore 
certainly a more cheerful aspect, as the nature 
of woman is more hopeful than that of man, 
and a more gentle mood than their fellows ; yet 
there were no songs enlivening their moments 
of rest or alleviating their hours of toil—n& 
jests, no romping, as we are wont to see among 
oung girls of tender years, occupied in the 
ighter and more feminine occupations of agri- 
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néeds be a good man,” resumed the speaker— 
“ why, it 4 gto as a ‘Thane’s manor, and 
neater, too, than many I have seen.” 

But-as he spoke, the shrill and doleful wail 
of women came from the porch of. the house. 
““ Ah, well-a-day! ah, well-a-day! that I should 
live to see it. Soul of my soul, Kenric, my 
first-borp and my best one—thou first borne in 
almost a corpse; and then, my darling and 
my—oh! my fair-haired Edgar's son dead of 
this doleful! Ah, well-a-day! ah, weil-a-day ! 
Wonld God that I were dead also, most misera- | 
ble that T am of women! 

And then the manly voice of Kenrie replied, 
but faint for his wounds and wavering for the 
loss. of blood: “ Wail not for me, mother,” he 
said, “wail not for me, for I am strong yet, 
and like to live this many a day—until thy toils 
are ended, and then God to me as seems him 
good. But, above all, I say to thee, wail not 
for Adhemar the white-haired. His weakness 
and his innocence are over, here on earth. He 
has never known the collar, or the gyves—has 
never felt how bitter and how hard a thing it is 
to be the slave of the best earthly master! His 
dream—his fever-dream of life is over; he is 
free from yoke and chain; he has awoken out 
of human servitude, to be the slave of the ever- 
lasting God, whose strictest slavery is perfect 
liberty and perfect love.” 

But still the woman wailed—* Ah, well-a- 
day! ah, well-a-day! would God that I were 
dead, most miserable of mothers that I am!” 

And the Norman ‘barons stood unseen and 
silent, smitten into dumbness before the regal 
majesty of the slave’s maternal sorrow, perhaps 
awakened to some dim vision ef the truth which 
never had dawned on them until that day, in 
the serf’s quarter. 


For the Nationa! Era. 
LEONARD WRAY. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile,” 
“The Embassy,” “ The Yule Log,” “ Philip of 
, Lutetia,” &c. 


CHAP. XX. 
Martin and the “ Property.” 


Martin sat him down to copy the deeds and 
the bond. His heart was heavy, like the work 
he had to get through before the morrow, if 
that morrow was to be to hima festival. ‘l'oo 
well he understood why Gaetano had not in- 
trusted those precious documents to other hands. 
A witness more or less might seriously affect 
the issue of an inquiry, should any accident 
lead to a disclosure. But he—he, Martin— 
might be trusted. Who was he? <A poor, de- 

raded, abject dependent, inextricably involved 
in debt, not only to his patron, but to others ; 
und whom a word from the attorney would con- 
sign to a jail, to rot out the remnant of a miser- 
able existence. Yet, an existeffee not wholly 
blank, not entirely without hope, without pleas- 
ure. Lisette! Her caresses hung about him 
like incense. Her smiles, her affection, fell 
upon his saddened and seared heart, like balm 
on green wounds. Her gentleness, her patience, 
her meekness, were themes to dwell upon and 
to distract his mind, when in the silent watches 
of the night. sometimes her form arose between 
him and the grim shadow of some desperate act, 
often contemplated, but shrunk from as quick- 
ly as that spirit of hers interposed its monitory 
finger, pointing upwards. Even as he turned 
over the parchment sheets, his thoughts revert- 
ed to her, expecting him on the morrow. And 
he could not go. 

Mechanically he cast his eyes across the 
folios. What was written there, that soon so 
deeply interested him? Property! Estates, 
buildings, negroes, and other cattle. There it 
was, inscribed in a fair, round, clerkly hand, 
and in good, black ink. An accurate descrip- 
tion, no doubt. Goods, chattels, and effects, 
movable and immovable. But this property! 
He read unto the end, with quivering lip and 
blanched cheek. These negroes then, the men, 
the women, the children, were property—chat- 
tels personal; and “my daughter Mildred, 
whom I intend to make free,” was not excepted. 
For the first time in his lift, he doubted the 
meaning of that legal term, property. 

He paused awhile, and then he read the bond. 
Having finished that, he perused the agreement 
between the attorney and Mark Aveling, and 
then—then he began to understand. Oh! A 
villanous plot this ; a piece of black treachery, 
he thought; and he wiped away the clammy 
moisture from his brow, as the idea forced itself 
upon his mind that he was a party to it, and 
the instrumentality through whom this arch 
deed of rapacious, sensual vengeance was to be 
consummated. No wonder, with this idea on 
his mind, and the form of Lisette looming mis- 
tily in his imagination, that he buried his face 
in his hands, and paused. 

Vengeance, and money! Gaetano had en- 
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‘calling her Mildred, apparetitly in derision, a 


ing bones,” said Sir Yvo, as they entered the | because she would not look up, striking ‘her 


with a long-lashed whip. Property! He had 
come to that, , 

A long list of names—men, women, and chil- 
dren, all regularly catalogued, with their names, 
designations, and price set down in dollars. 
Human beings, owned, and to be bought and 
sold ; chattels, for any man’s money; and when 
once bonght with it, to: he scourged, worked, 
used up, or sold again. » It“Wwag of no use ; he 
could not. blot out those scenes, try as he would. 
They were stamped upon the deeds there before 
him, and he was transferring them bodily to 
the paper under his hand. He was setting a 

rice upon his beautiful, his meek, his dotafal, 

is pious Lisette. And Mark Aveling—that 
man of craft and of determined purpose, whose. 
eyes shot lascivious lightning, and on whose 
hard features sensuality and fierce passion had 
set their stamp—he might buy her, and use 
‘her as his brutish inclinations prompted. 

* All true, all true, all true ;” and he threw 
down the pen, as he thought of other fathers, 
and of mothers, and brothers, and sisters, work- 
ing there on those remote plantations. 

A- burning fever suddenly seemed to have 
seized him, but his mental vision grew stronger 
and clearer. Was he, then, 30 abject a wretch, 
that for a paltry pittance he must-become the 
tool of a man like Gaetano? Could he find no 
other but he—Martin—to do this dirty work? 
Low, low indeed, then, must he have sunk in 
the attorney's estimation. Debased he was, in- 
deed. That he knew and felt. He had even 
done for Gaetano many things which might not 
have borne the closest scrutiny, but never yet 
had he been privy to the selling of men, and 
women, -and children. Lower than this he 
could not go. Should he descend so low? 

And morality! Strange for him to think of 
morality —he, an inveterate gamester! But 
gaming was not selling human beings—was not 
cheating humanity of its rights. Oh! there was 
a difference between the two. It could not be 
that the moral code recognised none. And re- 
ligion, too! Was there no divine vengeance 
to punish him who sold the image of his Ma- 
ker? Yes! True, he had long forgotten God, 
or only thought of him sometimes in connection 
with prayers once lisped by the side of one long 
since departed, but now too imperfectly remem- 
bered. No! He could not pray to be deliver- 
ed from temptation, though the words came to 
his lips. His heart did not feel right for so 
solemn an invocation. But he could reflect, and 
ask himself if this was right, that he was doing. 
And he did this, and hesitated, and pondered, 
did Martin, as he took to pacing that narrow 
den, until he felt that, under the anguish of 
mind he was suffering, he must dic unless he 
had again recourse to the tin box. 

Yet still those thoughts, as he paced the floor, 
chafing like a caged wild beast as he stopped 
short in his walk of five paces, to fasten his 
glowing eyes on the parchments that bore in his 
mind the impress of those vivid pictures, and 
upon the sheets to which he had commenced 
transferring them—as he read them over and 
over again, till the words acquired a fearful 
meaning, and he saw only the things they rep- 
resented and the system they revealed — still 
those thoughts, and others crowding fast upon 
his mind, now morbidly cleared by the potency 
of the drug he had swallowed, as he continued 
his monotonous walk to and fro, till the day had 
fallen and darkness had come on, and he could 
no longer see but the white sheets on the desk, 
which marked the place where the picture lay. 

And siill those thoughts, as, suddenly stop- 
ping, he heard footsteps which he recognised 
ascending the stairs, slowly and measuredly, 
until they came to a standstill outside the door— 
yes, and those thoughts still, as he muttered the 
names of Gaetano and Aveling, and as with a 
bound he gained his stool, and lay, his head 
upon his arms, across his desk, feigning sleep, 
but never more keenly awake than now, with 
those thoughts painting the dark picture in his 
mind, having Lisette in the foreground, strange- 
ly mixed up with those negro slaves, and bear- 
ing the name of Mildred. 

He heard the door tried—mechanically, as it 
were. It was by a hand who knew his custom 
to lock himself in. It could be none other than 
Gaetano’s. Martin now recollected that, in his 
bewilderment that morning, when Grit effected 
his sudden and impulsive retreat, he had not 
fastened the door after him. So the pair en- 
tered, with an exclamation of surprise from the 
attorney, almost immediately followed by a loud 
call after Martin, by name. 

“This is very unusual!” exclaimed the attor- 
ney; and he called again; still no answer. 
_ Stay a moment,” he added, speaking to Avel- 
ing, “IT will get a light.” 

This was soon procured from the porter’s lodge. 
Martin peeped at them, as he lay with his head 
still on his arms, and those thoughts yet in his 
mind, and saw them approach the inner den, 
where he was—the attorney coming first, hold- 
ing the candle up. 

“Sound as a roach,” ejaculated Aveling. 

Martin saw Gaetano sign to his companion 
not to make a noise, and then felt himself push- 


twice or thrice. But Martin nor moved nor 


ed, the attorney calling him by name again, 


no use his trying to catch old birds with chaff. 
_ Martin's anxiety grew more intense as the 
conversation proceeded. He saw Gaetano eye 
with an air of ill-concealed contempt, 
pagan summed him up in his own 
had set him-down as a mere novice in 
ways of legal trickery. 
“You smile incredulously,” he remarked, 
now rting his face with a smile. “You 
know nothing, my friend. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, yes, I get my work done for the 
wages I pay; but there are some transactions, 
ait know, which involve the galleys; and it is 
a such cases, to make subordinates prin- 
ci By implicating them in the risks, it 
binds them more effectually to silence. Do you 
understand ?” 

Mark did not clearly comprehend, though he 
admitted there might be reason in what the at- 
torney Said. 

“ Now, to-morrow,” resumed the latter, “when 
Martin ands me those deeds and the fair copy 
of them, I will make him read them over to me. 
This i; ere business form. I shall then 
take & ‘my confidence. He must know 
everything; and then f shall pay him a hand- 
some sum to bind him over to secresy. In case 
of accidents, he must be dumb for his own sake. 
Is it clear to you now, and does it seem reason- 
able to you that I should exact cash, under such 
circumstances ? 

Martin, hearing every word that passed, tried 
to hold up his head. Those thoughts reverted 
to him with redoubled force, and he saw himself 
plunging headlong into that abyss of wickedness 
prepared so cunningly for him by his patron. 
No marvel he buried his face again, and tried 
to beliefe he had awakened from a dream. The 
voice of Aveling aroused him. He lost a part 
of what he said, but heard enough to satisfy 
him that the wily attorney had carried his point, 
and that Mark was cajoled, trapped, and satis- 
fied. 

“You see, my friend,” pursued Gaetano, in 
his mildest tones, “I have to manceuvre for 
the safety of my clients as well as my own. 
But now this little affair of the money is ar- 
ranged, you may leave the rest to me.” 

Martin watched the long fingers, extended 
till they clutched the roll of notes, and marked 
the tenacity with which they held them till 
their number and amount had been carefully 
told off twice. They were then put up again, 
tied carefully and tightly round with a piéce of 
dirty red tape, that was conveniently lying on the 
table, and the precious packet was thrust into 
the breast-pocket of the attorney's coat, which 
he buttoned closely up. 

“ But am I to receive no acknowledgment of 
the payment of this large sum, Mr. Attorney?” 
asked Aveling. 

“My honor, my honor!” responded Gaeta- 
no, laying his hand over the place where the notes 
were secreted. “I am a man of honor, Mon- 
sieur Aveling. You may trust me. Your af- 
fair is done. I never give receipts in such cases. 
It is not my habit. My receipt is the work. I 
tell you it is dong. You may regard it as 
such.” 

Aveling’s countenance changed, Martin 
thought, and betrayed considerable uneasiness, 
whilst the attorney's brightened in a correspond- 
ing degree. The two eyed each other a few 
moments in silence, and then Mark abruptly 
rose. 

“ Honor is all very fine,” he growled, gleam? 
} ing fiercely at Gactano, but you wouldn't trust 
mine; and I’m not so sure that in placing 
confidence in yours, I’ve not made a fool’s bar- 
gain. But I warn you betimes, Mister. Mark 
Aveling is not a man to be trifled with, especial- 
ly when serious business is afoot. So, don’t 
you attempt to play double with me; for, as sure 
as you do, by G—, I'll show you what Southern 
blood will do when it is once up. Take my 
word for it, you'd better make your will, and 
say good bye to your clients. I am in earnest, 
so take warning. 

Martin saw that the attorney quailed before 
his client's fierce gaze and menacing gestures, 
but felt that the latter was doing Gaetano an 
injustice. He recovered himself, presently, 
however, and quietly replied : 

“Monsieur Aveling, I repeat that I am a 
man of honor, and your interests are perfectly 
safe in my hands. Your menaces, then, are as 
misplaced as they are needless.” 

“We won't stand nice about that,” muttered 
Aveling. “I’ve only told you my mind and my 
meaning. I shall be with you to-morrow. Good 
evening.” 

With a bow, and a promise to meet him on 
the morrow, at some place evidently agreed up- 
on before they came in, Gaetano lighted his 
irritated client down the stairs, nor returned 
until he heard the outer door of the house slam 
to, denoting that he was gone. He then quiet- 
ly resumed his seat in the arm-chair, under the 
old, obese spider, and covering his face with 
those long bony fingers of his, remained thus 
some ten minutes, buried in thought. Martin 
once suspected he ‘had fallen asleep, but, warn- 
ed by the nervous working of the attorney’s 
hands, had the self-possession to remain where 
he was, and watch to the end. At length Gae- 
tano got up, and put on his hat. He then ex- 
tinguished one of the candles, and taking the 
other, once more visited the inner den. Martin 
knew that dhe lawyer was looking at him, and 
was narrowly inspecting as much as he could 
see of the copy of the documents. But he did 
not attempt to disturb him. He only muttered 
the words, “poor, unhappy wretch!” and then 
went away. 


HOLLY-WOOD. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


CHAP. VIII. 


When I next met Miss Halstead, she resumed 
the story thus: 


It was the evening before the long-looked-for 
day that my story was broken off. 

Vhen I awoke in the morning, the sun had 
been risen an hour, the house was astir, and the 
neighborhood astir. As I looked from the win- 
dow toward the grove, I saw that village beaus 
and belles were already beginning to assein- 
ble—not yet for the enjoyment of the festivities 
of the occasion, but to prepare for the enjoy- 
ment, though that was perhaps the greatest en- 
joyment of all. In morning shawls and hoods, 
the girls were moving briskly about, spreading 
the table-cloths, and distributing the contents 
of the baskets which the boys were rapidly 
bringing in, some on their shoulders, some on 
horseback, and some sturdily wheeling barrows. 
Lamps were being hung and tents spread, and 
carpeting laid down over the s ’ plat- 
form and on the seats which were designed for 

measicians. ; 

Bursts of song came across the fields, and 
now and then the tapping of a drum, or the 
shrill music of a fife, for it was thought that too 
much music could not be made on the occasion. 

The fears of the past-night were almost en- 
tirely dissipated by the gaiety of the scene pre- 
sented, and the clear smiling beauty of the 
morning. I dressed hastily, and went below 
stairs. Rose and Mike were indulging in a 
sort of playful warfare as to who should carry 
the heaviest basket. Mr. Richards was already 
gone to superintend some of the arrangements 
at the grove; and Timothy, who alone had 
waited to breakfast with me, was seated in the 
open air, and smiled and nodded his good morn- 
ing, without ceasing from the flute-playing 
which engaged him. While we sipped our cof- 
fee, Christopher Bone appeared in the full glory 
of his new suit. He looked benignly upon us, 
and as though he were the creature of some 
higher sphere, who, from some benevolent mo- 
tives which common natures could not compre- 
hend, had condescended to walk among men. 

From either breast pocket of the new coat 
peered liberally forth one of the lectures on cos- 
mography, one done in red and one in blue 
ink—the title, and “By the Philosopher, Chris- 
topher Bone,” being set up at the top of a page, 
like a sign. 

“My philosophical friend,” said Timothy, 
“allow me to congratulate you on the singular 
beauty and appropriateness of your new cos- 
tume.” 

“Really,” replied Christopher, “I am a fortu- 
nate man. Iam provided for like one of the 
birds of heaven. Now, these things for the 
comfort of the outer man came to me at a most 
fortunate period. I found them in my ward- 
robe;” and he continued, speaking low and con- 
fidentially, “I suspect some poor tailor has 
thought to get himself custom, for of course a 
great many eyes will be upon me to-day.” 

“Doubtless, you are correct,” answered Tim- 
othy, smiling significantly, “and I doubt not 
the poor man will be more than paid in listen- 
ing to your lecture this afternoon.” ; 

“T am glad, but not proud, because of my 
superiority to the mass,” said Christopher. “I 
pity but do not despise men for their foibles.” 

“And what do you think of me?” asked Tim- 
othy. “Your estimate of my character may be 
of the greatest importance to my well being; for 
pardon my speaking it, but it seems to me you 
are most singularly endowed.” 

“Pray excuse me—for heaven's sake, excuse 
me!” answered the philosopher, earnestly, “I 
have my weaknesses like other men, and I would 
spare you, spare you, spare you, my friend! God 
made you, therefore I suppose you can do some 
little work.” And he patted Timothy on the 
head in condescending urbanity, and asked if 
he might be allowed to offer him a slight con- 
firmation of his good will. 

“Certainly,” said Timothy; “I would not dare 
name the value I should place upon any little 
token of yours. Sutftice to say, I would keep it 
as an amulet, and ‘save a ship from perishing 
sometimes.’ ” 

Christopher looked at the young man in a 
sort of pleased bewilderment, as if his capacity 
surpassed his previous conception, for flattering 
words carry more or less influence with us all. 
He looked pleased and astonished, as I said; 
then came over the solemn contemplation of 
his visage a smile, and though the sage bit his 
lip, it deepened and broadened to an actual 
laugh, which, unable to suppress, he hastily con- 
cealed under the open page of one of the im- 
mortal lectures, and abruptly departed. 

“What a confounded ass that old Christopher 
is!” exclaimed Timothy, when he was gone, 
and dropping knife and fork, in utter astonish- 
ment that so great a fool could live at all. 

I smiled, for the incident seemed to me to 
illustrate pretty fairly what each man thinks of 
his neighbor, all the world over. 

While we were yet at breakfast, Doke pre- 
sented himself, bearing a great bundle on his 
back, and holding in one hand a curiously-fold- 
ed sheet of foolseap, superscribed, in large, fan- 
ciful, and flourishing characters, “ To Timothy.” 
The philosopher graciously condescended to pre- 
sent to his benefactor his own cast-off clothing. 
Timothy laughed heartily at the joke, and made 
Doke happy by a transfer of the present to him- 
self, and sought by no means to open the eyes 
of the old schoolmaster, who wore the new 
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ed their native manliness of men. 


and switch cane. 
Busiest of all about the grounds was Mr 
Richards ; in compliment to his neighbors, he 


manner born. 


added greatly to his popularity that morning. 
ed him wherever he went. 

“ What, he without coat? Is he so plaina man?’ 
“Isn’t he handsome—that carpet on the plat 
he could, I'll warrant you—even the school-mas 


all the words he spoke.” 
Such and such like were some of the obser 


ant tome. “It aint possible!” 
lieve it,” and, “ Do you think he will marry her,’ 


preceded glances fixed curiously upon me. 


times distrust, in those glances; but this may 
have been fancy. 


Martha, and Doke and Hetty. 
my waning hope and courage. 


back to ascertain his whereabouts. 


method of proceeding had that appearance 
My step-mother never appeared to me so ill 


oceasion she wore a long dress of alternate 
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his waist, sat Hetty behind him. 


her dress. 
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Such an exhibition of babies was never seen, 
and the little creatures would have been spoiled 
for life; if they had understood half the praises 
bestowed upon them; but fortunately they 
‘slapped the faces and clawed at the cap-strings 
of their kind nurses, in blessed ignorance of it 


A thousand excuses were made for negligence 
of social duties, and as many promises elicited 
for more frequent interchange of tea-drinkings 


The younger boys compared hats and caps, 
implicity related the precise 


Husbands and fathers maintained a more 
dignified composure, and condescended to talk 
of nothing of smaller importance than the late 
honorable men were 

Y, whose sun-burned faces and toil-hardened 
Hands witnessed that they ate not the bread of 
idleness, and that they tilled and kept the gar- 
den spots which God had given them. Their 
gray hairs, or the sturdy “pride of primal man- 
hood, were there only ornaments—nor needed 
they other. No fine trickery of fashion disfigur- 
Tt was re- 
served for their sons and daughters to sell the 
homespun for the fine importation ; and alas, in 
some cases, the homestead for ruffled wristband 


appeared in a dress that bordered closely on 
the rustic; and when, as the day grew warmer, 
he threw aside his coat, and with easy. familiar- 
ity moved about, now shaking hands with the 
old ladies, now asking advice about sowing or 
reaping of some old farmer, and now present- 
ing some lass with a bouquet of flowers from his 
garden, he was recognised as native and to the 
Perhaps his well-bred courtesies 
were a little restraining in their influence on 
most of the ruralizers, and that it was felt to be 
a relief when he passed along—nevertheless, he 


He was the object of general remark, the 
great man of the oceasion, and all eyes follow- 


What pride and joy [ felt in his praises, for 
many an unguarded remark came to my ears, 
such as, “that is Mr. Henry Richards—he with 
the beautiful hair and the sparkling blue eyes ;” 


form is his, and the nicest things on the table 
are from his house. I wonder if he will speak— 


ter is not so well educated, and yet I understood 


vations he elicited; but there were other more 
smothered ones, the nature of which I could 
partly guess, which were by no means so pleas- 
“T don’t be- 


were the exclamations that more than once 


Whatever it were, it served 
to unsteady my nerves, and to arouse in my 
heart the vague and disquieting apprehension, 
which would never except for brief moments he 
still. “This feeling was increased by the ap- 

earance, at the eleventh hour, of my father and 
There was a 
stir, a sensation, all through that great mass of 
people ; and many a suppressed titter and bold 
exclamation ‘of wonder added mortification to 


My father, with drooped head, and a general 
crest-fallen aspect, came closely treading in the 
footsteps of Martha, who ever and anon looked 
I thought 
at first she was leading him by a string—their 


she was, as I have before said, tall, and on that 


stripes of orange, red, and blue, resenibling 
more than anything else the American flag. 


also to her height, so that she seemed to 
overlook the entire assembly without inconve- 
The face was darkened with a frown, 
but she came on with long, firm strides, as 
though she had summoned fortitude to endure 
the ceremony of the day—but it was all she 


ding without saddle, on the back of a rough 


till it looked like the tail of a rat, and with ears 
set back in sullen discontent, came the boy 
Doke, and doubled together, and clinging to 
One of Mar- 
tha’s red flannel petticoats served for her pil- 
lion, and her naked legs dangled low beneath 
She looked shyly out from beneath 
a deep, plain hood of calico, and, when she saw 
how much attention she was attracting, put her 
great yellow silk pocket-handkerchief into her 
mouth, and drew her deep hood lower over her 


But the crowning wonder of all was Doke. 
He was dressed in the schoolmaster’s old clothes, 


roses from your hair, and the gay garments 
from your youthful forms. A few more risings 
and settings of the sun, and those flower-trim- 
med curls will be white, and those youthful and 
health-painted cheeks will be the cold, sunken 
cheeks of a corpse, fit food for the grave-worm, 
and meet to be hidden by the shroud. These 
trees, under which your feasts are spread to-day, 
may some of them contain the boards of your 
coffins ; and while you laugh, the mattock and 
the spade are waiting to do their work. When 
this white death-horse shall stop at your doors, 
what would you give to have this day back— 
how ‘gladly would you then give your fanciful 
dresses for your immortal souls!” 

Martha professed herself greatly edified, a 
feeling which she manifested by a considerable 
elongation of face. Old ladies wiped their tear- 
ful eyes, forgetful of their pretty babies, and the 
many other good gifts God had given them ; and 
the young ladies felt uneasy, and the pleasure 
they had received from the new dress and the 
flowers—those sweet manifestations of divine 
love—was gone. Their vile bodies were un- 
worthy of such care ; and though they could not 
very clearly understand how it was sinful to en- 
joy the good things of this world while we are 
in the world and of the world, still they felt 
that if Mr. Goodman said’ so, it must be so. 
They did not remark the extreme elegance of 
his costume, and the unmistakable signs of free 
living in his ruddy face and portly dimensions. 

“Tet us sing a song unto the Lord,” he said, 
“even within the shadow of this temporary 
pavilion,” and forthwith he and Martha struck 
up, in unison— 

“ Hark! from the tombs a dolefal sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry ; 

Ye living men, come view the ground 
Whore you must shortly lie.’ 

The air was most dolorous, but its mournful 
reverberations were met and drowned presently 
by the “Hail Columbia” of the brass band, 
seen at the same time in the distance, heading 
the procession, made up partly of Christopher's 
school, and partly of the dignitaries of the 
neighborhood and irtvited guests. 

There was such a fluttering and hurrying as 
never was seen, to secure seats favorable to 
hearing the orators of the day. What a spread- 
ing down of shawls and handkerchiefs, what an 
opening of fans and arrangement of smelling- 
bottles and bunches of roses and sweet herbs, 
there was! Troop after troop came in from 
walks about the woods and from lingering at 
the springs, and ¢akes and candies were dis- 
tributed among the younger girls, who had not 
been so fortunate as to have been provided for. 

The seats reserved for the musicians were 
neighbored by another reservation for the speak- 
>! ers of the occasion. Smiles came back, and 
.| hearts beat joyously again, as the music swelled 
louder and louder, and the little procession came 
marching two and two. The-boys wore rosettes 
of blue ribbon on the left shoulder, as a distin- 
guishing badge, and the girls a blue ribbon on 
the left wrist. Christopher himself walked sol- 
.| emnly in front of all, and indicated. by gestures 
the place each man, boy, and child, should oc- 
cupy. The wonderful lectures, one of which 
was to conclude the ceremonies of the occa- 
sion, retained their conspicuous position, and 
»| every movement of the old man seemed to say, 
“Tam a sage, a philosopher, and not as you, 
whom I condescend to instruct.” 


2 


Sometimes I thought I saw pity, and some-| There were no printed catalogues, but the 


, | schoolmaster, having placed himself at the right 
hand of the platform, indicated, in a clear and 
loud tone, the proposed exercise. First, “ Mu- 
sic by the band.” After this,a boy of seven 
years was led to the stage, and elevated on a 
stool prepared for thé occasion, made ‘a very 
low and very awkward bow, and began, first 
pointing to his heart, and then to heaven— 

“May I govern my passions with absolute sway, 

And grow wiser and better as life wears away.” 

He retired with a flushed countenance, and 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers. 

The music drowned the applause, and on the 
subsiding of this, again, a little girl was conduct- 
ed to the stage, bearing in her hand a bird’s 
nest, illustrative of her recitation— 

“ Yes, little nest, I hold you fast, ¢ 

And little birds, one, two, three, four,” do. 
Her counting of the birds was thought to be an 
admirable piece of art, and it was whispered 
, } about that Christopher Bone would not be able 
to teach Aer much more. Everybody wished 
the child were their relative, and that the piece 
-| was to be spoken again. But the master en- 
. | tered his protest against any repetitions. 

Alternate music varied the entertainment, 
which grew more and more interesting as it pro- 
ceeded. 

Dialogue and oration came, when that the 
audience had been almost made to hear “The 
crash of the thunder, the groan of the spheres,” 
- | and to see “The lightning’s red glare painting 
hell on the sky,” in the spirited recitation of the 
verses containing those lines. 

At two o’clock there was an intermission of 
ten minutes, all too short to most of the young 
persons. 

Happiness was at its height, and cake and 
cider venders had their share, for busy were 
they in putting perice into their purses in that 
interval ; and that is an employment which has 
a pleasing influence upon us all. 

Mr. Richards entered heartily into the spirit 
of the occasion; and ginger-cakes and beer 
garnished our table plentifully; and a tin-pail 
of water stood at hand, from which a gourd 
served as a drinking-eup. Our general hilari- 
ty (for Timothy, unusually funny and frolicking, 
was there) soon drove Martha and Mr. Good- 


. 
, 


’ 


(a world too big for him,) was barefooted, and 
wore on his hands a pair of white kid gloves 
which ‘Timothy had some time given him, and 


clothes in the pleasant delusion that they evi- 
denced the slow but sure growth of his fame. 
Is it true that our greatest happiness consists 


id, to any 


cultural life, 
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Some one or two of these, indeed, smiled as 


exactly in the same relation as the child of’ the 


aged to lend himself to this wicked project, 
serf to its human parent; but use had much 


groaned. His feigned sleep was a perfect piece 
or just so many golden pieces. Gold! It is 


man elsewhere; and even my father seemed for 
of acting. 


Yes! poor, unhappy wretch, indeed ; who lis- I ( 
once to enjoy as much as was consistent with 
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deadened his perceptions to the distinction ; 
and the impassive and stolid insensibility of the 
Saxon race, imbrated and degraded by ages of 
serfdom, caused him to overlook the faint and 
rarely seen displays of human sensibilities, 
which would have led him less to undervalue 
the sense and sentiment of his helpless fellow- 
countryman. As it was, he would as soon have 
expected his favorite charger or best brood 
mare to pine hopelessly, ne grieve as one who 
could not be console , at being liberated from 
spur and saddle, and turned out to graze at lib- 
erly forever in a free and fertile pastare, while 
its colts should remain in life-long bondage, as 
he would have supposed it possible for the Sax- 
on serf to be affected beyond consolation by the 
Pee the deportation, or the disasters of his 
amily, 
_ Nor, again, did he regard liberty or servitude 
in an abstract sense, apart from ideas of. incar- 
ceration, torture, or extreme privation, as great 
and inherent right or wrong, 5 

The serf owed him absolute Service; the free 
laborer, or villeyn, Service, in some sort, less 
absolute 5 his vassals, man-service according to 
their degree, either in the field of daily labor 
the hunting field, or the battle-field; he himself 
owed ‘service to his suzerain: his suzerain to 
the King. It was all service, and the difference 
was but in the degree ; and if the service of the 
serf was degraded, it was a usual, @ habitual 
degradation, to which, it might be presumed, he 
was so well accustomed that he felt it not, more 
than the charger his demipique, or the hawk 
his bells and jesses ; and, for the most part, he 
did not feel it'more nor regret it, nor know the 


lack of liberty, save as con withthe ab: 
sence of the fetters or ae me. 
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they eurtsied to their lord, but the smile was 
wan aud somewhat sickly, nor seemed to come 
from the heart; it gave no pleasure, one would 
say, to her who gave—no pleasure to him who 
received it. 
The little children, however, who tumbled 
about in the dust, or built mud-houses by the 
puddles in the road, were the saddest sight of 
all. Half-naked, sturdy-limbed, filthy little sav- 
ages, utterly seen and untamed, scarcely 
capable of making themselves understood, even 
in their own rude dialect; wild-eyed, and fierce 
or sullen looking as it might, subject to no con- 
trol or correction, receiving no education, no 
culture whatsoever—not so much even as the 
colt, which is broken at least to the manage, or 
the hound-puppy, which is entered at the quar- 
which he is to chase; ignorant of every mor- 
hae divine truth—ignorant even that cach one 
of them was’ the possessor of a mortal body, no 
wee than an ir “4 soul! ; 
But nota , of these things ever cross- 
ed the mind of the stately and ‘puissant Nor- 
mans. No i m such as which 
must needs now strike -home to the of eve- 
wipe beholder, had made on 
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ion. | before his eyes her pet starling, with its reedy 
ces: 


a good thing, gold! It makes men respected, 
if not respectable. It makes the fool the wise 
man’s master, and exalts the vulgar to a levél 
with the refined. It must be—aye, it is—a fine 
thing to possess an abundance of that shining 
metal. What noble uses he—the dreamer lying 
there with his arms across his desk, and his 
face buried in their hollow—what noble uses 
he would put it to, if he could suddenly become 
enriched with as much only as he saw lying in 
little heaps on the table last night, the table 
where, ‘after a night’s play, he won twice twenty 
louis dor. And it was to be done! And he 
could become rich. .It only required for him’ 
to haye a certain sum. Perhaps, if he accom- 
plished the task before him, and managed 
adroitly on the morrow, perhaps Gaetano would 
lend him a sum! 

He roused himself presently, and carefully 
nibbed his pen. 

He squared himself to write, with the clean 
sheets before him, and the documents by his 
side. It was a singular association of ideas 
‘that led his distraught mind from the parch- 
ment to the name of Mildred, and to conjure 
up in his imagination some form that should be 
» hers, but which merged into that of 
Lisette ; that then conducted him to the neat 
| chamber in the Blanche, where she might 
then be sitting ; and that incontinently brought’ 


of “to-morrow, to-m to-morrow.” So 
Ppa id sounded in his. 
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“ Drunk!” muttered Aveling, perceiving that 
it was impossible to arouse the sleeper. 

“Opium!” answered the attorney, in a loud- 
er voice. “But he has been at work.” And 
Martin felt that the associates in the deed of 
villany were examining, as well as they could, 
how far he had proceeded with his part of the 
machinery. 

“Hum!” was the only sound uttered by Av- 
eling, as he followed his companion into the 
other chamber. ° 

“He will sleep off the effects of the drug,” re- 
sumed Gaetano, “and then will resume work. 
We are as safe as though he were absent.” 

It needed but for Martin to lift his eyes to 
enable him to command a perfect view of what 
was passing. He saw Gaetano light another 
candle, and motion to Aveling to be seated. 

“Tt is all very well,” observed the attorney, 
apparently resuming the thread of an interrupt- 
ed discourse, “to trust to men’s honor; but in 
such matters as these, Monsieur Aveling, my 
habit is to trust only to cash. You will excuse 
my candor, but it is my habit.” 

“Well,” responded Mark, “and I’ve got it for 
you. That does not prevent me from saying 
that I consider your mode of doing business 
damned ungentlemanly.” 

Martin saw that the speaker was ‘ae It 
seemed by drink. He also betrayed a certain 
recklessness of manner, which appeared to the 
watcher to indicate that the mind of the man 
was ill at ease. The attorney glanced at him 
across the table, but made no reply. 

_ “You've put me to serious inconvenience, 
Mister,” resumed Mark. “The sum is large, 
and was not so easily procured. I’ve had to go 


ja vegsing to make it up.” 
~ 6 ut 


you have got it?” was the immediate 
, in an eager tone. y 
i een Aveling thrust his hand down 
deep into his pocket, and afterwards deposit on 
the table a large roll of notes. — 
“ Will that satisfy you?” he said, with some 


-| acerbity of manner. “ You had good security 
. fd might ave tasted tn pol than 
3] half in | 


e mind/to reftise compliance with your 
avagant demand until the work is @.”” 
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the window gently, to watch him well out of the 
street; who then cautiously waited in the dark 
for some minutes longer, lest he should return ; 
who next procured a light, and after reading 
over those documents, tied them carefully up, 
and thrust them into his coat-pocket, and delib- 
erately set fire to the copies he had commenced. 
For the picture was still there, rising up be- 
fore his heated imagination; with Lisette as 
Mildred, and the plantations, and the negroes, 
andé the hot sun, and Aveling, and the room in 
the Rue Blanche, and the starling calling out, 
“to-morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow!” all this 
confused and jumbled together, but still there. 


> 


Quite a rivalry exists in London at the pres- 
ent time among the undertakers, and the “Eeo- 
nomic Cemetery Funeral Establishment,” in 
Hyde Park, has, cut a little under the regular 
rates, and advertises that a first class funeral 
will be attended for $135, and a tradesman’s 
funeral will be got up for $30. The former 
rates were $145 and $21.50. The difference in 
these occasions, as inferred from the advertise- 
ment, would seem to be, that at a first class fu- 
neral the hearse has four horses, and two coach- 
es are provided ; the coffin is of lead, and all the 
horses are decorated with plumes. At a trades- 
man’s funeral, the hearse has two unplumed 
horses, and only one coach is furnished. There 
is less fuss, and no feathers. 


Religion is a costly.luxury, in some certain 
worldly respects. It is estimated that the cur- 
rent expenses of the churches in Boston will 
amount to $240,000, this year. The value of the 
several church estates in the city of Boston is 
estimated at about four millions of dollars~The 
expenses of the different societies vary from 
$1,500 to $5,500 a year. The cost of public 
worship in the churches occupied by the wealth- 
oe eo of the. citizens will. average about 
$100 a Sunday. The clnarage 

$3,000, the music costs a 
$1,500 a year. 
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in being well deceived ? 

At ten o'clock I was dressed, my heart flut- 
tering a little, but happy, very happy. I scarce- 
ly had time to exchange a word with Mr. Rich- 
ards, so busy were we all; but we exchanged 
many smiles and glances, which said all, and 
more than all, comete could have said. The mu- 
sic was heard playing at intervals, and the peo- 
ple were seen passing almost constantly. | Old 
farmers in their market wagons, accompanied 
by wife and one or two daughters that were 
young ladies, perhaps, and two or thrée little 
boys, tidy, and seeming to have all the sunshine 
in the world in their ‘faces. Even the baby on 
the mother’s lap sat upright, and seemed to re- 
_ in the bright colors that met its ye. 

any a youth had a new saddle and a “free- 
dom suit” a little in advance of his majority, 
and the sleekest and gayest horse was sure to 
be ridden by the favore 8, as the young men 
were called at home; for it is a beautiful pro- 
vision, that to our parents we never grow old. 

One or two hours in advance of the time of 
the commencement of exercises, the people be- 
gan to assemble; for a dense crowd was antici- 
pated, and all were anxious to sécure an eligible 
seat. Horses were tied to the low limbs of the 
trees, and wagons and carriages stood thick 
about the ground ; gaps were made in the fences 
for the convenience of the. assembly, and bav- 
rels of beer and cider, and great trays of home- 
baked cakes and pies, were tem: y displayed 
about the outskirts of the woods. All round 
about, there was one confused glitter of fans 
and parasols, laces and ruffles and ribbons, and 
white dresses and pink dresses and blue dresses, 
but the elite of the occasion were generally con- 

ed to be the ladies unanimous 

to. 
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and wreaths of n 
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set back, and tail drawn between his legs. 
me at least he was “a pitiful, 
Round and round the table rode 


before his eyes. - . 
My mortification was alleviated by’one cir- 
cumstance: Mr. Richards, on seeing my father, 
hastened to meet and at once conduct him with- 
in the shadow of our tent; and so kindly and 
cordial was his greeting, that I felt reassured, 
and could hardly suppress the childlike excla- 
mation, that may father was just-as good as a # 
body. Martha turned her face. to” the wall; 
there was nothing worth her looking at, this side 
of eternity. Parson Goodman was observed to 
i hae aut he said, strain by his presen 
it his duty, he said, to restrain ce 
the tendency to gluttony and wine-bibbing 
which was likely to be manifested. The fact 
pw hg was Ba: lured there by carnal entice- 
m e occasion to promulgate in a 
speech of half an hour’s length. — 
_ It was good, he said, to come together in all 
te gasp and always with an eye to things 
upon all such occasions as the 
forward, it) ‘lest tempts 
sal sk. - advice oom 
m 4 an would be us : 
be Shee aries 


“was we 
me,” _ 


his 





on his head a small cap of red morocco, such as 
very young boys used to wear in the country. 
He would not suffer poor Hetty to dismount, 
but deliberately rode round the ground, in sur- 
vey of the many wonders it presented, quite un- 
concerned as to the attention he drew from the 
audience. The colt on which he'rode drooped 
his head, and moved forward only as Doke 
moved him with his heels, and then with ears 
To 
erg sight.” 

oke, pointing 
out and commenting on his favorite dishes. At 
last the colt was sidled against a stump, and 
Hetty permitted to dismount; after which, the 
red petticoat was hung on the limb of a tree, to 
which the animal was also secured, while the boy 
in white gloves and bare feet, aud with coat skirt 
dragging almost to the ground, hovered about 
the table, now and then possessing himself of 
some titbit, which he devoured, holding his cap 


ground at dinner time. He had felt 


fees 


the nature of things. At the conclusion of each 

recitation, he inquired whether I thought [- 
should be able to do as well; and when Mr. 

Richards answered that fears for me were 

groundless, “I could do anything,” I felt that 

only the happy trembling of my heart would 

disable me from a creditable performance of my 

task, 

A loud blast of the bugle called the stragglers 
in, and the exercises were resumed—music and 
speeches, and speeches and music—and my turn 
was coming very near. I began to feel » little 
trepidation, bat I steadied up my courage, and 
took from a vase of water, in which they had 
been kept all day, the red flowers which were 
to ornament my hair; they were in a beautiful 
state of preservation, and when I had concluded 
their arrangement, Mr. Richards whispered that. 
I never looked half so pretty, and that T needed 
only a little courage to secure the triumph I 
had so long anticipated. I said that triumph 
was already secured; and smiling upon me 
proudly, I thought, he took my hand=for the 
music had already ceased—and leading me to 
the steps of the platform, Christopher received 
and conducted me to ‘my place. My reading 
had beet reserved to close the juvenile perform- 
ance, and I: felt that my appearance had been 
looked forward to, and waited for, as the event 
of the day, : ; 

I courtesied to the audience, and with delibe- 
rate composure opened the book, which lay on 
the table before me; and lifting my eyes as I 
said—* Ladies and gentlemen, [ have the honor 
of reading,” &c., my utterance was interrupted, 
and my vision riveted on one spot. : 

At the entrance of the tent which T had just 
| quitted, so happy, stood a lady, not young, nor 

fhir, but rich, as her dress indicated, and having 
about her that-air of high breeding which is 
| unmistakable, even at a ae Her hand was 
in that of ~ mtgeoua: ut her a ap gray 
Leyes were fixed upon me, not simply in scruti- 
ant thought, but G jealousyand.anger. I saw 
the face of my promised husband aglow with 
confusion, and with that intuition which we all 
perhaps, in matters of the heart, I rec- 
the trath. My rival was | me, 
my lover ashamed of ine and of himself, and 
omy tri was destined to be the most signal 
defeat. I saw how fond was the whisper in her 
ear, and how gentle the.clasp that drew her 
vithin the pavilion ; and I saw how proudly she 

‘her robe from contact my fa- 
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that met my 
ound of my own voice and 
guns ok father’s face} 
reassured me, and, as one inspired, and speaking | 
and acting at the dictation of a power quite 
above and beyond them, I went through m 
part. I heard not the : ‘Which greeted | 
me, heard not the music, nor saw anything. 
My strength had been tasked to its utmost, and 
could endure no longer. Christopher almost 
hore me in his arms to the pavilion, and ‘Timo- 
thy, in well-concealed ignorance of my real 
malady, blamed the enervating day and the dif- 
fieulty : the ean ne my task, which exe- 
cution, he said, indi a degree of genius | 
which madi him. How much bis Seoed 
soothed ! they were like some pleasant oil upon a 
serpent’s sting. I had been conscious of a happy 
execution, and a good deal sustained by the hope 
that my rival had heard me, and, more than all, 
that Mr. Richards had heard me. I had always 
felt some sort of smothered power, and then I 
was conscious of having given it expression. 
When I ventured to lift up my eyes, I saw that 
they for whom I had been resolute to enact my 
Sr not to be seen ; and in answer to my 
ook of inquiry, Timothy informed me that a 
visiter to our house had arrived during my per- 
formance, and that we should valiolity meet 
the with Mr. Richards at the table, about 
i ing, to the sound 
of musie and the cheerful hum of voices. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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BILLS! BILLS: 


Our subscribers will please look out for their 
bills, Don’t let them slip out, unnoticed, or 
lay them away unattended to. 





Ba We receive encouraging replies to our 
circulars from all quarters. Our friends seem 
to understand the importance of sustaining the 
Press as the great instrumentality of the Anti- 


y My “have risen to competence, so 
loos- ' wealth, by the exereise of 





ev 
the. t ould not cat nity, decorum, and good 
and with the first murmur ! ‘The colored recy; if less gifted 
ears my tongue | ios boon rather assumed than proved, have cer~ 
inly a remarkable aptitude for acquiring the | 















the humblest 
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manners and refinements of civilization. — 
ee! ‘new church is really a beautiful and 


modious structure, forty feet by sixty. It 


}has a basement for schools and lectures, is 
lighted with gas, and warmed by furnaces. 


The charch building and the congregation 


give hopeful indications of progress in the col- 
ored race. We learn that they propose to have 


another concert in a short time, and it is to be 
hoped that they will meet with the patronage 
which they deserve. G. 


KNOW NOTHINGS. 


Having stated, on the authority of the Bos- 
ton Telegraph; that Mr. Gardner, the Know 
Nothing candidate for Governor in Massachu- 
setts, was a Webster Whig, and a supporter of 
the Fugitive Act, it is due to that gentleman to 
say that, in a letter to the Hon. Charles Allen, 





he denies that he is a Pro-Slavery man, de- 


nounces the Fugitive Act, asserts that he signed 
the petition for its repeal, so soon as he heard 
that it was placed in the Exchange for signa- 
ture, avows the most unqualified hostility to 
the aggressions of Slavery, and announces that 


passage of the Nebraska bill, he introduced a 
resolution in favor of the Whig organization, 
“calling a Convention of the opponents of the 
Nebraska bill, without distinction of party, to 
nominate Fusion candidates for State offi- 
ces,” &e. 

After reading the letter of Mr. Gardner, con- 
taining so many manly sentiments, we deeply 
regret that he did not feel bound to sustain the 
action of those patriotic citizens who undertook 
to carry out the Fusion policy, which he deemed 
so important, and that he now consents to be 
the standard bearer of an organization which 
makes such a policy impossible, and must pre- 














taste, they display. | serve 


in the Whig State Central Committee, after the- 


Slavery movement. 


—_o————_ 


Tue Sussrratom.—An old friend of the Era, 


sending us a club of subscribers, says : 


yent anything like a fair expression of the 
opinion of Massachusetts in relation to the 
Nebraska outrage, the Fugitive Act, or the ag- 
gressive measurés of Slavery. For, should the 





“T live in a rural population, and among that 
class which a South Carolina Representative 
calls the substratum Of society; but, we are 
using the Nebraska Bill for a kind of sub-soil 
plough, and, although made by wicked men for 
bad purposes, yet when drawn by a free team, 
it works admirably, in bringing the substratum 
to the surface.” 


MR. SUMNER AND THE NATIONAL INTELLI- 
GENCER. 


The reader will find on our fourth page a 
letter from Charles Sumner to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, copied from that journal. 
Not a word more need be said in reply to the 
solemn dissertations of that paper on the Con- 
stitution, and the obligations imposed by an 
oath to support it. The, style in which the ed- 
itors saw proper to allude to Mr, Sumner, may 
have surprised him, but it did not seem strange 
tous. We have yet to learn that there is a 
single Southera paper which has the good taste, 
sense, or independence, to exhibit common 
courtesy in its bearings towards Anti-Slavery 
men. Times, men, and manners will change, 
when the Slave Interest shall haye been thrust 
from the high seats of power ; for, after all, as 
a general rule, it is the possession of power 
which constrains politicians to the practice of 
good manners. 





CAUTION ABOUT MONEYS SENT FOR THE ERA. 


We have said that we prefer the notes of 
Eastern to those of Western Banks, where our 
Western subscribers can obtain them without 
loss. If this be impossible, send us the notes 
of the State Banks or their branches in the 
Western States. The brokers here will not buy 
the issues of your free banks. 

We call attention to the follewing list of 
banks that have broken or suspended, or whose 
notes are not taken, reported in Thompson's 
Detector of October 21st : 

Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Bank of Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Bank of Milford, Milford, Delaware. 

Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad, Adrian, Mich. 

Adrian Insurance Company, Adrian, Mich. 

Ellsworth Bank, Ellsworth, Maine. 

Eighth Avenue Bank, New York city. 

Knickerbocker Bank, New York. 

Suffolk Bank, New York city. 

Newport Safety Fund, Covington, Ky. 

Union Bank, New York city. 

Kentucky Trust Company, Covington, Ky. 

Don't send any of these. 





NOTICE TO CINCINNATI SUBSCRIBERS. 


S. N. Peirce, of Cincirinati, is no longer au- 
thorized to receive moneys or subscriptions for 
the National Era, or to act as agent for it in 
any way. The agency of the Zra in that place 
will henceforth be in the hands of John Kir- 
man, who is authorized to receive moneys and 
subscriptions for it. 





THE LATE COLORED CONCERTS. 


We have too long. omitted to notice the series 
of Concerts of Sacred Musie, at the First Color- 
ed Presbyterian Church in this city. This 
omission has been caused chiefly by the want 
of some particulars connected with it, without 
which our statement would appear vague and 
unsatisfactory. The concert was projected with 
a view to raising funds to pay for the construe- 
tion of the new and beautiful church building 
on 15th street.- We have never attended any 
place of the kind where a higher degree of pro- 
priety and taste was observed by all connected 
with it. Mr. Fleet, of Georgetown, an educa- 
ted man of color, well known and highly appre- 
ciated in this city as a musical instructor, acted 
as the leader of the concert. The female vo- 
calists were, we beliéve, all members of the 
choir of the church, and displayed a high degree 


not be abused and perverte 
every element, every influence, and every moyve- 
ment, calculated to affect human society, should 
be closely scrutinized. 


Know Nothing party succeed in Massachusetts, 
what will its victory proclaim? Hostility to 


foreign-born citizens and Catholics—nothing 


more. It will have no language on the Slavery 
Question—that is not an issue with this organi- 
zation. It has no principles, proposes no poli- 
cy on this great question—so that the success 
or defeat of its candidates, so far as that is 
concerned, means nothing. 

The Portage County Journal, published at 


Ravenna, Ohio, is the only Free or Independ- 
ent Democratic journal within our knowledge, 
disposed fo give countenance to the Know 


Nothing organization. Referring to the oppo- 


sition of the Tribune, Independent, and Era, it 
Says: 


“The last-named journals especially fearthat, 


by this new combination, the Anti-Slavery ele- 
ment is to be crushed out, and that the energies 
of the order are not to be directed to the uni- 
versal welfare of the race. 


“True, there is ites human which may 
to bad uses. Hence, 


“We confess, however, that the anxieties of 
politicians and sectaries, thus far, do not give 
us much concern. §o far as we have been en- 
abled to judge of this new movement by results, 
we have been disposed to look with some favor 
upon it, We cannot now remember an instance, 
so far as we have observed, when its action has 
not been liberal, progressive, and on the side of 
right, against ignorance, bigotry, superstition, 
and oppression. As an element, if an element 
at all, in the late elections in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania, it was on the side of the oppress- 
ed against the oppressor, on the side of a strug- 
gling people against a consolidated Government, 
wielded by a Southern oligarchy for hasest pur- 
poses.” 

As “there is nothing human that may not 
be abused and perverted to bad uses,” honest 
men should see to it that they do not commit 
themselves with an association which tempts to 
such abuses by the removal of a wholesome re- 
sponsibility. Who does not know that the 
chances ‘of corruption and’ misgovernment 
would be fearfully multiplied, were Congress 
suffered to sit with closed doors, and to legis- 


T late in secret? How long would this remain a 


free country under such a usage? Here is an 
organization of voters in Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, numbering 120,000. It not only does 
not invite public scrutiny, but taxes every art 
to baffle it. Its meetings are called, nobody 
not initiated knows how; it sits with closed 
doors ; its obligations, oaths, creed, policy, are 
all studiously concealed ; it discusses, decides, 
nominates in secret; and on the day of elec- 
tion its nominees are elected, nobody not. ini- 
tiated can say how, why, or on what principles. 
Is this treating a free People with respect? Is 
this fit and decent in a Republican Govern- 
ment, in which the People are held to be the 
source of power, the tribunal to which all ques- 
tions of legislation should be submitted, for their 
intelligent decision? We can conceive of no 
political organization in this country so utterly 
anti-republican, so disrespectful to the People, 
so liable to scandalous abuse. 

Our cotemporary says that he cannoi now 
“remember an instance when its action has 
not been liberal, progressive, and on the side 
of right, against ignorance, bigotry, supersti- 
tion, and oppression.” Was the defeat of Mr. 
Benton, to which it contributed, the triumph 
of “right” and “ progress?” Is its action in 
Massachusetts, in thrusting aside the Slavery 
issue, and getting up a candidate in opposition 
to the Republican Party, with which we have 
supposed the Journal to affiliate, “ liberal, pro- 
gressive, and on the side of right?” Is its 
action in New York, in dividing the Anti-Sla- 
very forces, and in running a thorough-paced 
Silver Gray Whig in opposition to the candi- 
date of the Anti-Slavery Whigs, Free Demo- 


of musical talent and accomplishment. They |.crats, Republicans, and Temperance men, “ lib- 


conducted themselves on the evening we were 
present, as doubtless, from report, at all the | 
concerts given, with a degree of modesty, pro- 
priety, and grace, which would have reflected 
credit upon the most cultivated ladies in Amer- 
ica. We witnessed not. the first instance of 
either coarseness, awkwardness, or presump- 
tion. yn ae Yee 

Several of the girls (they deserve to be 
called young ladies) appeared handsome, sll of 
them were neatly and* tastefully dressed, and 
bore a general resemblance to the Pochahontas | 
in Chapman's painting in the Rotunda, One 
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of them in particular, whose name+we d 










eral, progressive, on the side of right?” “As 
an element,” says the Journal, “if an element 
at all in the late elections in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania, it was on the side of the op- 


| pressed against the oppressor, on the side of a 
struggling people against a ‘consolidated Goy- 


ernment, wielded by a Southern Oligarchy for 


| basest purposes,” Ah! Was its action in cast- 


ing 120,000 votes for Mr. Mott, the Nebraska 


Administration candidate in Pennsylvania for 


the office of Canal Commissioner, and in se- 
curing his’ election by a majority of 200,000 
“on the gide of the against the 

pressor, of the struggling People again 

















the oppressed against the op- | 
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| Putting aside the. influence of Know-Noth- 
ingism, the political revolution which has been 
accomplished*in the free States is the work of a 
combination of Whigs, Free Democrats, and 
members of the Democratic Party disgusted 
by the pro-slavery policy of the Administration. 
To this combination, the name, Republican, has 
been applied; as to'a permanent Party. But, 
the question asked, both by those who favor 
and oppose it, is, can it be considered a perma- 
nent Party? Will the diverse elements. .com- 
posing it, now that the elections are over, and 
no immediate oceasion is offered for its united 
action, cohere, or fall apart under the reaction 
of old affinities? Do the masses of Whigs and 
Democrats, who have been brought for once to 
act together by a commou feeling of indigna- 
tion against the Nebraska outrage, understand 
clearly enough the necessity of organizing a 
permanent system of measures against the 
Slave Power, to induce them to continue their 
alliance, and to fuse themselves with those who 
have been hitherto designated as Free Demo- 
crats, into a Party, which, while neglecting no 
interest of the country, will alweys regard the 
issues between Freedom and Slavery as of par- 
amount importance? As a matter of fact, such 
a Party is organized in nearly all the free 
States. The Free Soil or Free Democratic or- 
‘ganization is substituted by the Republican 
Party: but will the majority of those who have 
been acting with it, and secured it unexampled 
triumphs, continue “ Republican,” or be henee- 
forth known again as Whigs and Democrats? 


“ 


Sy by the © 


P. Curtis, Peter ey,|>, 
sr politicians of th 8 


Whigs of Vermont, the Fusion movement in | asi 
. We now hope | 8 
for a better rest. The editor of the Vermont ; 
Tribune, writing to his paper from Montpelier, | — 


tion, October, 1853 ;e 


‘in Maine. = 
“we apprehended that 
ty of a portion of the 





that State would prove a failure 


October 20th, says: j 
“The results of this day’s work are as signifi- 


bolting gre a ing, Bilres Sony Whig ery opi 


’ ? 
in Sages Caucus and in. Joint Assembly. 

e Republican platform, adopted at Mont- 
pelier on the 13th of July last, was this morn- 
ing adopted by a unanimous vote in caucus, 

the Hon. D, P. Thompson was elected See- 
retary of State, this afternoon, in Joint Assem- 
bly. But, to be a little more particular, the. 
Silver Gray Whigs, under the lead of Messrs. 
Washburn and Kirkland, came into the caucus. 
this morning, and Mr. Judevine offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, ‘That we stand upon the 
a adopted at Montpelier on the 13th of 
uly last, and upon no other ;’ which resolu- 
tion was amended with the consent of the mo- 
ver by the addition of the words, ‘ inconsistent 
with i.’ 

“The résolution, after discussion, was adopt- 
ed unanimously. The Republican platform and 
organization have therefore been adopted by 
the largest Legislative Caucus yet held.” 


Again—the editor in his issue of October 
27th, says: 

“Tt must now be apparent to all, that our 
State ticket could not an been triumphant 
without the Republican Convention and the 
consequent concert of action. If anything were 
wanting to make this clear, it would be found 
in the result of the contest in our State Legis- 
lature last week. The question of the suprem- 
acy was there distinctly brought fo: , the 
issue being between old-fashioned Whigery on 
the one hand, and the Republican movement 
on the other. 

“The latter was completely victorious ; no 





Southern politicians of all factions predict a 
short life for this formidable political combina- 
tion. The Washington Union points with com- 
placency to what it styles the true Democratic 
Party in the free States, overwhelmed for a 
time, but still united and determined. Let the 
storm of passion pass, and the “sober second 
thought” of the People will bring back the 
deserters from its ranks, and again restore its 
ascendency. Such is its hope. 

On the other hand, the Washington Intelli- 
gencer secretly congratulates itself that the 
Whig Party has yet a name and an organi- 
zation in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. A nucleus is thus maintained, 
around which, in the tranquillized future, there 
may be a rapid accretion of Whig elements, 
which will be separated from the discordant 
materials with which they are now fused, until 
once more the country will be blessed with a 
National Whig Party. The following extract 
from the Baltimore American shows with what 
confidence the Southern Whigs calculate on a 
reconstructton of the old Whig organization : 


Whigs in these fusions, we have viewed their 
conduct more in the light of concessions to the 
exaggerated feeling of hostility to slavery occa- 
sioned by the’ passage of Nebraska bill, than as 
the evidence of a determination to push to an ex- 
treme the existing sectional excitement. With 
that view we think the action of the Congress of 
1855-’6 will be far from meeting the expectations 
of the ultra anti-slavery men who are now crow- 
ing so lustily, in the hope that their most violent 
measures dre to be unhesitatingly affirmed. We 
have at least equal faith, and far more hope, in 
the succeeding Congress, than in that which will 
assemble in December next. Opposition to the 
Administration rather than to the South will be 
its prominent aspect, and the South, by stu- 
diously ane to introduce any exciting issue, 
will have it in her power to control the course 
of events in a larger degree than may at this 
time appear possible.” 

Unquestionably, the conduct of the Whig 
leaders in the three States named, has given 
countenance to these speculations. The Balti- 
more American remembers, that many years 
ago the Whig Party of Massachusetts, through 
a State Convention, took as decided Anti-Sla- 
very ground as at its last Convention ; and yet 
that same party subsequently followed the lead 
of Daniel Webster, acquiesced in the Compro- 
mise of 1850, and voted for a Presidential can- 
didate pledged to the extreme Pro-Slavery pol- 
icy of the Baltimore platform of 1852. It 
remembers that the New York Whigs were 
guilty of similar gross inconsistencies ; and that 
what has happened, may happen again. “We 
view their conduct now more in fhe light of 
concession to the exaggerated feeling of hostility 
to Slavery occasioned by the passage of the 
Nebraska bill, than as the evidence of a deter- 
mination to push to an extreme the existing 
sectional excitement.” The refusal of the New 
York Whig Convention to entertain any propo- 
sition in relation to the Fugitive Act, and the 
peculiar non-committal language of the resolu- 
tion respecting the admission of slave States, 
merely asserting a right, but forbearing to de- 
clare a duty, give countenance to the views of 
the American. 

The effect of maintaining the Whig organi- 
zation in Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, will not, we fear, be confined to those 
States. Its tendency will be to keep alive Whig 
prejudices and sympathies in other States, and 
to retard, if not prevent in them a complete 
fusion of parties. 

We but glance at the donbts that hang over 
the Future. Let us look at some of the en- 
couraging indications. 

Many of the most influential journals of the 
Whig Party are committed to the policy of a 
People’s Party, or the Republican movement. 
The Kennebec (Me.) Jow‘nal classifies the 
members of the Legislature as Republicans 
and Locos, or Administration men, remarking : 

“The term Republican has come to have a 

well-defined meaning, and informs every one 
that the person thus designated sympathizes 
with and belongs to the new fusion movement, 
or People’s party, that is springing up through- 
out the free States, to resist the encroachments 
of Slavery and maintain the rights of the North. 
This name has already been adopted in this 
State, to some extent. The county conventions 
of Franklin, composed of the Whigs as a body 
the Free-Soilers, and Morrill men, are uni 
into one y under this name. In several 
other localities in this State the name has been 
adopted by town and representative caucuses, 
and several of the leading’ newspapers have 
recommended it.” 
_ In another article, going into the subject 
at length, after estimating the proportions of 
Whigs, Free-Soilers, and Democrats, who voted 
for Morrill, constituting the Republican Party, 
it proceeds : 

“Tt- would seem, therefore, that no Whig 
need to be very much alarmed to find himself 
in.su n oe ashamed Prenat mgr! 
cordially u Republican banner, or 
nits fl, * And when wo consider 
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‘doubt any longer exists that a majority of the 
| Whigs in the Legislature are ready to ‘freely 
relinquish their former political attachments 
and party ties "—they have so resolved. The fu- 
ture of politics in Vermont it is npt difficult to 
foresee ; for in resolving that ‘there are now no 
great questions dividing the political parties 
except that of Slavery,’ the Whigs have come 
entirely upon our platform ; and further, vay f 
have all agreed, Messrs. Washbura, Kirkland, 
and others of that sort concurring, in recom- 
mending a ‘new party organization,’ and have 
advised to adopt the name of Republican. Be 
it remembered that this has been formally 
done. We may well be gratified with this, and 
hope to hear no more carping at the new or- 
ganization. When we first suggested the move- 
ment in the columns of the Tribune ‘in March 
last, and urged its vital importance, we were 
derided and assailed. In less than a year it 
has come to pass. We rejoice in it. Not that 
we expect that all will acquiesce in adopting a 
new name and a new party organization. But 
the majority will, We would be willing to be 
called a Whig, or almost anything, if it were 
best; but it is so evident to us that the great 
object we seek can be better attained under an 
organization wholly new, that we hail with sat- 
isfaction this important step which has been 
taken by our Representatives at Montpelier, 
confident that in so doing they have executed 
the will of their constituents. Let now by- 
gones be bygones, and onward with the Re- 
publican movement.” 

The Indianapolis Journal, hitherto the State 
organ of the Whig Party, is out decidedly in 
support of keeping up the Republican Move- 
ment. Having changed hands, the new pro- 
prietors announce that— 

“Tt will labor earnestly for the strengthening 
of the great Party of the People, against the 
Party of the Office Holders, and for the sup- 
port of the principles dedared by the Conven- 
tion of the 13th of July, and similar Conven- 
tions throughout the North. To the combina- 
tion of all Parties, evoked by the weak and 
wicked conduct of the Administration and a 
portion of the Democratic Party, we look for a 
successful resistance to the aggressions of the 
Slave Power, and the successful establishment 
of much-needed moral reforms; and to that end 
we shall work. Until it be accomplished, we 
see nothing of such consequence to the country 
as to demand a cessation or change of direction 
of our efforts. The late glorious triumphs over 
a corrupt Party give cheering promise of the 
fulfilment of our hopes, and it should be the 
duty of every true friend of the country to see 
that nothing of the great advantage gained be 
lost. No man shoul@ put off his armor fill the 
work be completed.” 

The New Albany (Ia.) Zrilune, which lately 
supported the nominees of the Convention of 
July 13th, not having the rout of the matter 
in it, calls for the establishment of a Whig pa- 
per at Indianapolis. The Journal spiritedly re- 
marks : 

“Tf the general desire of the Whigs for a ‘high 
toned,’ &c., organ here, can furnish ten thousand 
dollars these hard times, for no better purpose 
than spliting the people’s party, by all means 
let it be done. Ifthe Whigs can ‘hear of any- 
thing to their advantage’ in a separate. organ- 
ization, it will be good news after twelve years’ 
of defeat. If, however, a coadjutor for us in 
detending the cause of the people is desired, we 
shall be happy to have its assistance. 

“To the Tribune's discourteous insinuation 
that we are not what we profess, we might retort 
that its profession of adherence to the people's 
porty is not in very strict conformity to its eager 
desire for a withdrawal of the Whigs from that 
organization.” 

Much will depend upon the action of mem- 
bers of Congress at its next session. Many of 
them from the free States have been re-elected 
by a fusion of Whigs, Free “Democrats, and 
Democrats; some, both in the Senate and 
House, will represent States in which the Fu- 
sion ntovement or Republican Party is in the 
ascendant. Why should not both classes ac- 
cept the name Republican, confer and act to- 
gether as Republicans? If they refuse to adopt 
this reasonable policy, if they persist in styling 
themselves Whigs and Democrats, recognise 
the old organizations, and divide on old issues, 
they will disappoint the just expectations of 
their constituents, and may be fairly arraigned 
as hostile to the Republican Movement. If, for 
example, Messrs. Walker and Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Wade and Chase of Ohio, Fessenden and 
Hamlin of Maine, and Foot and Brainard of 
Vermont, should mect, some in Democratic 
caucus, some in Whig, some in Free Democrat- 
ic, they will not be true to the sentiments of the 
People of the several States they represent. 
Let them consult and act together, as Republi- 
cans, and in this way they will at once carry 
out the views of their constituents, and con- 
tribute to give perpetuity to the Republican 
Movement. 

We should like to hear what the leading pub- 
lic journals, that lately advocated a union of 
voters of all parties against the Slave Power, 


this subject. Let them say explicitly whether 
the union shall be continued or dissolved ; and 
if continued, what, in their judgment, will be the 
true policy for members of Congress elected in 
virtue* of this union, or representing States 
where it is triumphant. . 


_ One year ago, the Washington Union could 
not shout enough over the extraordinary tri- 
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We are sorry to see the South again in peril. 
It is marvellous what slight causes disturb its 
peace and fill it with alarm. Its vigilant guard- 


ey, or footprints of the incendiary, We all 


recollect what a narrow escape the gallant.) 


State of Mississippi had from Smellee, the ter- 
rible Yankee schoolmaster, who forgot, in his 
letters to home folk, to speak in courteous 
terms of the peculiar institution, But there is 
a later “horror” than this. We learn from the 
semi-weekly Creole, of New Orleans, that the 
fears of our Southern friends are just now ex- 
cited by the fact that the African Methodist 
Episcopal Conference has a church or two un- 
der its care in New Orleans, and that there is 
some talk of establishing one in Mobile. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church was or- 


‘ganized a great many years ago, is Methodist’ 


in creed, forms, and government, but people of 
color alone compose its membership. 

“For four or five years,” says the Creole, “a 
branch of it has been in operation here, num- 
bering a half dozen preachers and several hun- 
dred members. It has been quietly yet indus- 
.riously operating, and now has two or three 
posts in the city; the main one being a large 
brick chapel, built by themselves, in the second 
district, near the corner of Bienville and Clai- 
borne streets. They make returns, and are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Indiana (or ee 
Conference, and receive preachers (free negroes 
from it. Their preachers living here go up for 
ordination. However, the Recorder, about 
eighteen months ago, contained a letter from 
Bishop Quinn himself, dated and written from 
New Orleans, in which he seems to have at- 
tended to orddining deacons and elders on the 
spot. The letter alludes to Mobile also, and 
speaks encouragingly of the cause in the South. 
We should quote some significant sentences 
from this, but it is not before us. An ex-Alder- 
man borrowed it out of our office, and has not 
returned it. One of the bishops, in the Re- 
corder, 16th inst., calling for aid to the Organ, 
uses this language: ‘ Will not our people come 
up to the work, and help us? Show that this 
little sheet finds its way, through God’s kind 
Providence, to the far South, to the great joy 
and comfort of many precious souls?’ We 
judge it has a pretty good circulation in this 
city.” 

This is the sum and substance of the griev- 
ance. No charge is made against these hum- 
ble Christians—no evil laid at their door. If 
they were not inoffensive, well-behaved, peace- 
able, the New Orleans press would soon let us 
know the fact. What, then, is the objection to 
them? Let us hear the Creole: 

“Our reasons for stating these facts that 
have necessarily come under our notice are: 

“1, We would not hirfler any that do good; 
but such an organization must, in this commu- 
nity, exert more of a social than religious in- 
fluence. 

“2. The effect upon other churches, legitimate 
to the country, is evil. It breeds discontent, 
impracticability of wholesome discipline, and 
restlessness for ministerial orders where it 
would be inexpedient to confer them. 

“3, This society has established itself and is 
seeking extension in neighboring cities and 
villages, under the public opinion that it is in 
connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. We give notice to all, (long ago the 
authorities have been notified,) that the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South is no way con- 
nected with nor is it responsible for this exotic. 
The Methodist Church South enjoys the confi- 
dence of the country. Her missions to the 
slaves have been carefully confided to safe men, 
and hence this confidence. Their sole func- 
tion has been to preach the Gospel to bond 
and free; not meddling with their relations, 
but leaving them where the Bible leaves them. 
Over 150,000 colored people are under reli- 
gious instruction. This confidence, so neces- 
sary to the moral welfare of thousands, is peril- 
ed by having this questionable organization 
operating ae. # cover of her name. Methodists 
they call themselves, and as such they pass— 
few persons taking the trouble to inquire fur- 
ther.” 

These objections resolve themselves simply 
into this: an independent church organization 


of free colored people, with its own bishops, }. 


elders, and deacons, ‘its own property and 
discipline, may nurture feelings of self-respect 
and habits of self-reliance in that class of our 
population, and the example may be mischie- 
vous by quickening in the slaves the latent idea 
of manhood. Therefore, it is questionable, in 
fact, dangerous, and must be put down! 

The Creole informs us that it condenses the 
facts just stated from an editorial in the New 
Orleans Christian Advocate of the 30th Sep- 
tember, and that the graye subject has already 
been presented to the local authorities! The 
Advovate, we presume, is one of the organs of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, which 
doubtless is anxious to exclude the black Bish- 
op Quinn from the South, and gather together 
his colored flock in its own sheepfold, under 
white shepherds. 

What a commentary is this whole affair upon 
the manhood and religion of the Slaveholding 
Caste! Would Bishop Quinn, with his four or 
five hundred harmless disciples, worshipping 
God im their own simple way, throw any com- 
munity into a panic, not conscious of maintain- 
ing an institution at war with human nature 
and the laws of God! 





“NORTHERN FANATICISM” IN VIRGINIA. 


Our Democratic cotemporary of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Enquirer is little better than a 
Northern fanatic in his views in regard to Ter- 
ritorial Government, and the admission of new 
States into the Union. He rejects, for exam- 
ple, the whole dogma of Squatter Sovereign- 
ty, insists on the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to interfere in determining the domestic 
institutions of a Territory, and asserts the right 
of Congress to deny, if it see proper, the appli- 
cation of any new State asking admission into 
the Union. Commenting upon a recent decla- 
ration of Brigham Young, that he intended to 
continue Governor of Utah so long as the Lord 
willed it, whatever President Pierce might do, 


without regard to old party issues, think upon - the repudiation generally by the Mormon 
m 


munity of Federal authority, he contends 
that they should be put down at once ; that 
it is the duty of the President “ to eject every 
Mormon from office, and bestow the judicial as 
well as executive authority of the Territory 
upon men who revere the principles and usages 
of Christian civilization!” Think of that, Gen- 





Sovereignty,” not only invoking Federal Power 


to dictate to the People what their domestic | puked 
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virgin innocence and strength, 
¢ can be no fellowship between Mor- 
i They cannot exist under 
| bye gates 4 
“power. — m of ¢o nee is 
iagyenen i from the restraints of de- 

ceney mora uite another. The consti- 
tution guaranties religious liberty, but gives no 
license to the excesses of concupiscence. 

opprrar g is theocrac F and ag ek not 
only a social gradation and inequality, but an 
taattenpablioen altense ybetwenn checch aot 
State. No country can be free, in which polyg- 
amy prevails. . Ctah can. demand admission 
into the Union by no claim of reason or of right. 
The people will repel its embrace with universal 
and unconquerable aversion.” 

Mark! two propositions are distinctly main- 
tained by the Enquirer : 

First, Congress has the right to admit or re- 
ject the application of a new State for mem- 
bership in the Union ; : 

Secondly, Congress is bound to reject its ap- 
plication, if it tolerate by law an institution 
repugnant to /reason, morality; religion, and 
civilization, 

This is conceding all that the Fusion Con- 
ventions at the North demand. Recollect, it 
is a majority of Congress that must decide 
upon the application of a State for admission ; 
and this majority must decide according to its 
own standard of reason, morality, religion, and 
civilization. It might agree with the Enquirer 
as to the application of the principles it lays 
down, to a polygamous State, and yet differ 
widely as to their bearings upon the application 
of a slave State for admission ; but, as the con- 
currence of the Enquirer on the former case 
could add no authority to its acts, so the dissent 
or protest of that paper in the latter could de- 
tract nothing from it. It being admitted that 
Congress has the right to admit or reject new 
States, and that it is bound to reject any one 
tolerating an institution repugnant to reason, 
morality, religion, and civilization, it follows 
that the whole question of the admission or re- 
jection of new States is a question for the dis- 
cretion of Congress, to be decided «according 
to the views entertained by the majority of 
what is right and expedient. We are happy 
to agree with the Enquirer on this point. 

Should it so happen that a majority, taking 
into consideration the facts, that the system of 
Slavery denies self-ownership, education, wages, 
and all political rights, to its subjects, arms 
the master with despotic power, and subjects 
the slaves to extremest degradation, depriving 
them of the legal right of marriage, author- 
izing their sale, like brutes, subjecting the pa- 
rental, filial, and conjugal relations, to the will 
or caprice of a despot, should come to the con- 
clusion that it is a system repugnant to rea- 
son, morality, religion, and civilization, and 
therefore reject the application for admission 
into the Union of any new State tolerating it, 
what could the Enquirer say? It might dis- 
sent from the opinions of the majority, it might 
argue that Slavery is not such a system, or, ad- 
mitting that it is, that to hold human beings as 
property, make them work without wages, sell 
them like cattle, keep them in stolid ignorance, 
and deny to them legal marriage, is in perfect 
harmony with the purest reason, the highest 
morality, the most holy religion, the noblest 
civilization ; but it could not arraign the action 
of the majority as tyrannical, arbitrary, or un- 
constitutional. 

It must be highly gratifying to the Republi- 
ean Party of the North to see Reason begin- 
ning to assert her sway once more at the 


South. 


SHALL KANSAS BE FREE? 


Kansas Terrrrory, 10th mo. 22, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Often does this question arise in the mind, 
in view of the contending influences now at 
work in the country. When we consider that 
there is now a clear majority of the settlers in 
Kansas in favor of Freedom, and that these are 
but a sprinkling in comparison to the multi- 
tudes that are yet to.come from the free States, 
we feel a cheering hope that Kansas will be 
free. But when we remember the crafty work- 
ings of the slave power, and consider the in- 
fernal schemes now being set on foot to defeat 
the cause of Freedom here, we cannot but pause 
and reflect. We learn from various sources 
that steps are being taken, in the border coun- 
ties of Missouri, to throw a large amount of 
transient population into Kansas, to control the 
first election, and thus make the Legislature 
sufficiently pro-slavery to pass a law legalizing 
slavery in the Territory. We know that the 
Douglas bill requires every voter to be an actu- 
al resident of the Territory, but, no doubt, 
means will be found to evade the requisition. 
We feel that an important crisis is close upon 
us, for upon the political character of the first 
Legislature very much depends. Could the 
election be left in the hands of the bona 
settlers of the Territory, we should have little 
to fear. ,-But should we be so basely imposed 
upon by transient voters, as to have such a 
law passed, we must immediately raise a cry 
of repeal, long and loud, until our end be ac- 
complished. 

e believe that, with the blessings of Provi- 
dence, the sgpeping tide of next year’s emigra- 
tion will place the political power of the Ter- 
ritory in the hands of the friends of Freedom. 
During the summer and fall of the present year, 
T have seen and conversed with intelligent men 
from nearly every free State in the Union, and 
from other sources of information. I think there 
cannot be much short of a hundred thousand 
people now preparing to come to Kansas, all 
wer to Fresloas and there are no Teas than 
four Free Soil papers announced to be started 
in the Territory this fall. Then, with such an 
army of freemen, and such artillery in their 
hands, how can Slavery finally triumph? But 
we are yeta “feeble folk,” and shall we be 
crushed in our infancy ? f 

The watch-dogs of Slavery continue to keep 
up a constant clamor of frightful stories, to dis- 
courage emigrants on their way from coming 
to Kansas; and when these bug-bear stories 
fail to produce the desired effect, they some- 
times try what virtue there is in ts. There 
is a set of fellows in the employ of the Govern- 
ment as Indian agents, who are all of the most 
ultra pro-slavery stamp. Several of these were 
coming up the river a few days ago, on the 
with a company of emigrants, and 
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jority, 13628) 
Talbot 91,812; 
‘s maj., 5,604. 
rof illiam R, Noflin- 
ah Newton,"85,592 ; Newton's 


fa ay’ 11,233. 
_, Hor Judge of ior Court—S. B. Gook- 
ins, 96,386; A. P. Hovey, 85,357: Geokins’s 


of Public Instruction— 
Caleb. 99,857 ; W. C. Larrabee, 85,835 ; 
Mills's majority, 14,022. 

~ The majority for the People’s ticket will ay- 
erage about 12,000, taking into consideration 
_certain votes cast throughout the State which 
are not counted for the regular candidates, in 
consequence of the names not being correctly 
given. 

By the above it will appear as if the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Treasurer is elected by a 
large majority ; but this is accounted for by the 
fact that 23,367 votes were cast for William F. 
Noffinger, instead of William R. Noffinger. The 
votes not counted were beyond question intend- 
ed for the regular candidate, who will probably 
be declared elected. By counting these votes, 
the majority for Mr. Noffinger would be 12,134. 

The Anti-Nebraska majority on the Congres- 
sional vote is about 14,000. 

The Legislature stands as follows : 

Senate.—Administration holding over, 15; 
elected this year, 8—total 23. Fusionists hold- 
ing over, 10; elected this year, 12—total 22. 
Administration majority, 1. 

House.—F usionists, 46 ; Administration, 27 ; 
Fusion majority, 19. This leaves a Republican 
majority of 18 on joint ballot, and secures a 
Senator in the place of Pettit. 


. FLORIDA ELECTION. (Orrictat.) 
Congress, 1854 — Brown, 4,579; Maxwell, 
5,624 ; 1852, Cabell, 1,568; Maxwell, 4,590. 
The only county to be heard from is St. Lu- 
cie, where Maxwell (Dem.) will have a majority 
of 5 or 6. His majority in the State is 1,050. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Tribune says : 


“We copy from the Philadelphia Bulletin a 
table of the Congressional vote in Pennsylva- 
nia, comparing the figures with those of 1852. 
The table makes out a de against Pierce 
and Nebraska of 66,298. The Demoeratic 
majority in 1852 was 23,475—a change in two 
years of ninety thousand against the Adminis- 
tration! The entire Congressional vote of 
1852 was 314,486; in 1854, 351,158; an in- 
crease of 36,672. The Gubernatorial vote this 
year reaches 371,000—or 20,000 more than for 
Congressmen. It is rather singular that there 
are 20,000 voters in a single State, who, in this 
particular crisis of national legislation, do not 
care enough about being represented or mis- 
represented in Congress, to cast their ballots ei- 
ther way.” 

The Independent Whig, of Harrisburgh, Pa., 
says that, having given some attention to the 
matter, it has come to the conclusion that the 
chance of United States Senator “lies between 
the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens and the Hon. David 
Wilmot.” 












MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Oct. 31.—Heury J. Gardner, Esq., 
the Know Nothing candidate for Governor, has 
addressed a letter to the Hon. Charles Allen, 
denying generally and in deail the charges made 
against him by Judgé Allen, in a speech made 
by him at the Free Soil Convention at Wor- 
cester. > 

Boston, Nov. 1—Henry Wilson has written 
a letter, in which he declines the, nomination 
for Governor, tendered him by the Republican 
party. F 

Boston, Nov. 2..-The State Committee of the 
Republican party have refused to accept Mr. 
Wilson's declination, and he is therefore still 
the Republican candidate for Governor. 

The Hon. William Appleton has finally ac- 
cepted a renomination for Congress, which he 
once declined. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.’ 

We learn from the Independent Democrat, 
of Concord, N. H., that the State Convention 
of the Independent Democracy of that State, 
held at Concord on the 26th ult., was one of 
the best ever assembled in the State, and that 
“the Representatives’ Hall was densely pack- 
ed;” that while a large proportion of the dele- 
gates were young men, many of the old soldiers 
of Liberty were present: 


“ Another noticeable and- encouraging fact 
was the presence of many old Democrats, who 
neyer before made their appearance in any but 
an old line Democratic Convention. Among 
these we may name Judge Wadleigh, the Pres- 
ident of the Convention, Hon. John Atwood, 
Charles Rowell, Esqrs., and others too numer- 
ous’ to mention—all showing that the fountains 
of the old political deep are breaking up, and 
that principles are overriding party names, and 
leaving party organizations little more than the 
tenacity of burnt flax. 

“Tn relation to our nominee for Governor, it 
is scarcely necessary that we say a word. Few 
men in the State are better or more favorably 
known than Asa Fowler. Always a Democrat ; 
formerly the law partner of Franklin Pierce, of 
whom, as a sound lawyer, he was vastly the 
superior; a well-read scholar; of large legisla- 
tive experience ; a friend of Freedom, Temper- 
ance, and Morality, he needs no eulogium, and 
fears no weapons of detraction. No man will 
vote for him, doubting his integrity and capaci- 
&, for any place in the gift of the people of this 
tate. 


“ With everything to cheer us onward, let the 
friends of Freedom, the true Democracy of the 
State, now commence to work. Let them early 
commence holding their school distrizt and 
neighborhood meetings. Let them get up ly- 
‘ceums and debating societies; circulate Re 
mente and papers; and, in every practicable 
way, get light before the people. Let ever 
man resolve himself into a Committee of Vigil- 
ance, determined to give neither rest to his feet 
nor slumber to his eyelids till the shout of 
‘Freedom and Victory’ shall go on the wings 
of the lightning, to proclaim to the waiting mil- 
lions of our sister Free States that New Hamp- 
shire is free.” 

OHIO. 
The official returns of the Ohio election are 
at last received. They stand as follows : 
For Supreme Judge—Joseph R. Swan, Re- 
jublican, 186,437 ; Shepard F’. Norris, Nebras- 
e 110,912—Anti-Nebraska majority, 75,255. 
For Board of Publie. Works—Jacob Blick- 
ensderfer, jr.. Republican, 183,655; Alex. P. 
Miller, Nebraska, 109,265—Anti-Nebraska ma- 
jority, 74,392. SA 
In 1852, Gen. Seott had 152,526; Hale, 
31,682; making the Whig and Free Soil vote 
184,208 ; Pierce had 169,220—this year, Pierce 
gets not so many by 60,000. 


MINNESOTA REF by ‘ 


We are glad to see that the Republicans of 
Minnesota Territory have an able advocate of 
their principles in the Minnesota Republican, 
a weekly newspaper lately commenced at St. 
Anthony's Falls, by C. G. Ames, It is owned, 
we understand, by a joint stock company. The 
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A FREE PRESS IN KANSAs. 


The “Western Argus, (Mo.,) 
slavery sheet, says : 

“Tt is time that the papers of Kansas Ter 
tory established, and those about bein ; 
meneed there, were out on this sv 

mestion is hound to be sprung—slavery oe 
slavery ; and the sooner these journals dof, 
their position on this subject—and we me 

resume they will hesitate a moment j 

ing for slavery, for the best interests of Kay, 
Territory, for the best interests of the ci;,,, 
of Missouri and the South—the soone; will thos 
Abolitionists and Northern fanatics find whee 
they will have to combat with in Kansas Tor: 
tory, before they can establish their incendia 
principles. * * * And we now call ont] 
editors of the Kansas Herald, in behalf of the. 
brethren of the Territory, to come ont o, r 
subject. ‘Take a bold and manly stand op 
right side of the question, and let those prate 
about your Northern feelings and sympathi 
see where you are, and what your princi, 
are.” , 

The Herald, withont recognising the exis 
ence of this impertinent inquisitor, in its first 
number takes a bold and manly stand op th 
right side, as follows : 


“Our great object is to make Kansas  {,., 
State; and to that end we shall labor by enc, 
aging emigration. It is not our purpose ty « 
gage in a crusade against our Southern brethr:, 
nor upon their institutions, so long as con{iy.) 
within their legitimate sphere. Our field is Kur. 
sas, and here we shall labor, and hee shall ers: 
anew the altar of Lizerry. With the Doclyr, 


& vulgar pro 


£ coy 


bject, The 


do ny 
n dec} 


On the 


rineip| 4 


we engage in a defensive warfare for the Ril; 


efforts of the Sons of Freedom; but the stro 
gle will be long and arduous. We may |; 
stricken down at first, but not defeated.” ~ 


The paper is a large and handsome 3) 


G. W. Brown & Co., at $2 a year. 








NEBRASKA. 


We hear little of the Nebraska Territory. }\y 
a portion of the stream of emigration seems 
tending that way. A city is already co, 
menced, by the name of Omaha, and sever 
numbers of a little paper have reached us {roy 
that place, styled the Omaha Arrow. It js 
Douglas paper, and its flippant denunciation 
of the opponents of the Nebraska Bill as “ | 
olition Whigs” sufficiently defines its characte: 


inquire whether a paper devoted to Freedon 
may not be established in Nebraska. “ Wh); 
men slept, the enemy sowed tares.” 

ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


[sane Carroiron: A Personal Retrospect. By Kruell- 
Glen. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. For sak 
R. Farnham, Pennsylvania avenue, Washiugion, D.( 


of life and character in New England; strai: 
ing a little for effect, now and then, but, on tl: 
whole, natural and discriminative, with ma 
passages of genuine pathos. Its theme, frou 
beginning to end, is “love, still, love.” 


History ov Cua: or Notes of a Traveller in the Tr 
By Maturin M. Ballou. Published as above. and for: 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ballou is a good writer, and furnishes 
this volume a great deal of valuable inforu 
tion concerning the people of Cuba, their « 
dition, resources, &c.; but the title he has cl 
sen for his work is too pretending. It is nota 
“History.” The historical sketch given is quite 
brief, and certainly not very clear or satisfac! 
ry. By the way, when alluding to the inte: 
vention of the United States, in 1823-4, to pr 
vent a descent of the Liberals of South Amer 
ca upon Cuba, and to preserve the islau! 
against revolution, why did he not state the 
whole truth, and place on record in his voluwe 
the fact, that the Federal Government used its 
influence to perpetuate the authority of Spai 
in Cuba, solely for the purpose of perpetuating 
Slavery, and securing the slave system of the 
South from the perils with which Cuban em 
cipation might threaten it? 

Mr. Ballou is not a flibustier, but he is a te 
voted annexationist. His arguments in favor 
of the measure are neither new nor convincitg. 
It is rather marvellous that he should attempt 
to win public favor for the policy, by endeavol 
ing to prove that it is the fixed purpose o! 
Spain, notwithstanding all her disclaimers, to 
emancipate the slaves in Cuba. It would bea 
beautiful sight, to see the Government of th 
“Model Republic” interfering to prevent 
friendly nation from establishing a system 0 
Free Labor in her colony! 

Tue Iron Covstx: or Mutual Influen e. By Mary Cow 
den Clarke. New Uork: D. Appleton & Co. For sale! 
R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 

The two principal characters of this wor 
are, a young girl of genius, spirit, and inte 
pendence, invested with extraordinary person! 
attractions, but, from a defective educatio 
self-willed, blunt, haughty, and domineering 
and her cousin, a young man, clear-sighted 
well disciplined, self-controlled, calm, profoui! 
ly affectionate, severely just, of unbendiag wl! 
The theme, of course, is the mutual attractio! 
and repulsion, the curious play of affinities | 
tween them, by which each modifies and i 
proves the character of the other, until bo!! 
like kindred drops melt into one. The book 
exceedingly interesting, but it would have lo: 
nothing as a work of art, had the writer om! 
ted. several merely episodical passages, and 
kept her imagination always in harmony will 
the fitness of things. 

Cunmne’s Mrxor Wonxs. Philadelpeia: Lindsay & Bi*" 

iston. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D 
The two volumes before us contain, first 

Lectures on the work of “the Everlasting ! 

ther,” secondly, Lectures on the work o! t 

Son of God. In a third volume, not yet issu’ 

he will treat of the influence of the Holy Spit 

Dr, Cumming occupies a large space in tl’ 

Christian world: he is reputed to be the gr 

est pulpit orator in London. His printed wor 

abound in evidences of eminent intellect 

power, disciplined by rigorous logic and 1" 

taste, and applied to the noblest themes. He 

is earnest, positive, and independent, speakit: 
what: he believes to be truth, apparently wit! 
out fear or favor. The general reader will find 
his discourses, especially those on the Miracles 

and Parables, very different from the class ol 

discourses generally to which they belong. 


Ture Panas.Es of Frederick Adolphus Krummacher. Put 
lished and for sale as above. 


This volume, from the seventh German edt 


will| tion, is embellished with twenty-six handso"’ 
| iilustrations, and executed ‘in a style of almo 


faultless typography. The fame of these Pat 
ables has gone out into various language* oa 
many of them are familiar as household wort 
The American publishers have done a g% 


he: thing in giving us this beautiful-complete ed! 
ry Lr ‘ERARY ‘Recrwa TIONS AND M:sce LANIES By Joun bs 


“Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, For sale b) 7" 





of John @. 


tion of American Independence in one jy) 
and the Constitution of the Republic in the ot). 


We firmly believe that victory will crow (i, 


Sheet, 


published at Wakarusa, Kansas Territory. }, 


and position. We hope our enterprising friends, § 
who are turning their thoughts westwardly, will 


A very pleasant story, well told, illustrative 
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the National Era, with which he has been con. 
nected exclusively for the last: years. It 
is seldom that an author suecee ae 
as a poet and writer of prose. _ Whittier . 
earnest and eloquent in one character as in the 


other. Our readers will be delighted with an 


i zion in this neat 
opportunity to am Oe. 
form of a collection of writings that have al- 
ready pleased and benefited them so much, 
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PRINCE MENTSCHIKOFF. 


Our European correspondent has furnished 
us with some account of Prirf@p Mentschik 
the general who has played so important a part 
in the Turco-Russian struggle, and to whom 
the Czar has committed the defence of the Cri- 
mea. 

Prince ALexanper Sererws MEntscHIKOFF 
is a descendant of Alexander Mentsehikoff, the 
famous favorite of Peter the Great, who, from 
being the apprentice of a baker, rose, by de- 
crees, to the highest dignities of the Russian 
Empire ; bat, under the reign of Peter II, fell 
in disgrace, and was exiled to Siberia. The 
father of Prince Alexander Sergius recovered, 
by the favor of Paul I, the estates of the fam- 
ily, but is, for the rest, almost unknown to his- 
tory. Prinee Alexander Sergius himself was 
born in the memorable year of 1789, and en- 
tered the Russian army in 1805. Some time 
later, he was appointed attaché to the Russian 
Legation at Vienna. During the campaigns 
from 1812 to 1815, he held the position of an 
adjutant of the Emperor Alexander, and rose, 
in that capacity, to the rank of general. After 
the pacification of Burope, he became a most 
ardent member of the party which favored the 
plans of the Greek Heteri, the object of which 
was the enfranchisement of the Greeks from 
the Turkish yoke, and the restoration of the 
Byzantine empire, under the auspices of the 
Emperor Alexander. There can be no doubt 
that that Prince favored, at first, the plan in 
question; but the military revolutions in Na- 
ples, Piedmont, and Spain, had the effect of 
changing his views ; or perhaps, rather, of in- 
spiring him with hesitation. His ears became 
deaf to the most urgent representations in he- 
half of the Greeks. This induced Mentschi- 
koff, together with Capodistrias, Strogonoff, and 
several other high Russian dignitaries, to re- 
sign their’ positions, 

But on the death of the Emperor Alexander, 
and the suecession of his brother Nicholas to the 
throne, Prince Mentschikoff .as sent as ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary extraordinary to Persia, 
in order to attempt at inducing the Schah to en- 
ter into an alliance with Russia against Turkey. 
The Prince failed in accomplishing the object in 
view, because the Schah was by English emis- 
saries led to believe that the affairs of Russia 
were in the greatest disorder, on account of the 
revolt of the troops, and that there was a fair 
chance of compelling the new Czar to submit 
to a disadvantageous peace. Therefore, in- 
stead of accepting the proffered alliance, the 
Schah declared war against Russia. But the 
result was, as is generally known, very unhappy 
for the Persian prince, and consequently quite 
the contrary to what he had been induced to 
anticipate. 

Prince Mentschikoff, instead of returning to 
St. Petersburgh, joined, without having, how- 
ever, received any official appointment, the army 
which the Czar had sent against Persia. But, 
on the outbreak of the war between Russia and 
Turkey, in 1828, he was appointed commander 
of a corps, at the head of which he attacked 
Anapa, and compelled that important place to 
surrender, on the 23d of June. From hence 
he was transferred, by the command of the 
Emperor, to the European theatre of the war, 
in order to cause the siege of Varna to be pur- 
sued with increased vigor. But the remark- 
able energy which he displayed at this place 
was of no long duration, on account of the 
severe wounds which he received from a ean- 
non ball, and which made him unfit for any 
further service during the war in question. 

After the healing of his wounds, he was ap- 
poitited vice admiral, and chief of the staff gen- 
eral of the fleet. To him, it is affirmed by good 
authority, much praise is due, for the increase 
of strength and efficiency which the Russian 
navy, since that time, has attained. In the 
year 1831, he was appointed Governor General 
of Finland ; in 1834 he was made an admiral ; 
and in 1836 he became minister of the navy ; 
but on resigning that position, he returned to 
the discharge of his duties as Governor Gen- 
eral of Finland, while at the same time direct- 
ing his especial attention to the improvement 
and increase of the Baltie fleet of Russia. 

Count Leiningen having succeeded in obtain- 
ing from Turkey some concessions demanded 
by Austria, and the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople having, by threatening that the 
French fleet was ready to proceed to the coast of 
Syria, compelled the Turkish Government to sub- 
mit to certain demands relative to the “ Holy 
Places,” the Emperor of Russia deemed that the 
time was come when he ought to take a deci- 
sive step toward the ultimate aim which he had 
in view relative to Turkey. He resolved, there- 
fore, to send an ambassador extraordinary, pro- 
vided with very extensive powers and very 
large means, to the Turkish eapital, in order, 
by persuasion, corruption, and menaces, to in- 
duce the Turkish Government to submit to 
conditions which the ambassador was to pro- 
pose, and which, if acccepted, would have con- 
ferred upon the Czar the right of interfering, 
in certain respects, with the internal affairs of 
Turkey. 

Prince Alexander Sergius Mentschikoff was 
the person whom the Emperor Nicholas select- 
ed, as the most suitable of the Russian digni- 
taries, to proceed to Constantinople, to address 
to the Sultan personally the arrogant demand, 
which was intended to divest that Prince of a 
part of his sovereign right, in order to transfer 
the same to the Czar, who, as the ambassador 
Was to mention distinctly, would view a refusal 
as a casus belli. 

Mentschikoff, accompanied by a numerous 
and splendid retinue—including one General, 
two Colonels, and two Commodores of ships-of- 
the-line, proceeded to Constantinople, where his 
arrival produced the greatest excitement among 
the Greek portjon of the population. A great 
number of Greeks surrounded daily the palace 
where Mentschikoff had taken up his residence ; 
and whenever he made his appearance in pub- 
lie, the Greeks received him with manifest signs 
of joy, and, as a token of their especial regard, 


uncovered their heads, which they use never to 


do, except during religious festivities, It ap- 
peared evident that this class of Turkish sub. 
jects were informed that the Prince was em- 
powered by the Czar to demand their emancipa- 
tion from the supremacy of the Sultan, at least 
with regard to everything connected with the 
exercise of their religion, “ 
The deportment of Mentschikoff himself, du- 
"ing his short stay at Constantinople, was well 
calculated to prove his total want of all the 
qualities necessary to a Di 
had been sent bythe Qzar thither for the pur- 
pose of procuring him pretext for , 
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cite the national pride of every Turk. At anoth- |. J 
er occasion, when he was expected at Kuru |1 
Tscheorne, the residence of the Grand Vizier, | 
where he was to have an interview with many 
of the highest Turkish dignitaries, he was seen. 
on board his magnificent steamer, passing the | 
palace where he was expected, and landing at 
Besehilu Tasch, the residence of the Sultan 
himself as if he had forgotten the place which 
had been assigned to him by the Grand Vizier, 
but in reality to oblige the Sultan to admit 
him to a new audience, which he had been re- 
fused, on account of the alleged or real illness 
of that Prince. He did not hesitate in address- 
ing some reproaches to the Sultan, and in giving 
him the advice “to consult all sueh persons 
who were able to inform him of the consequen- 
ces which would follow upon his refusal to sub- 
mit to the demands of the Czar.” Having pro- 
nounced these words in a rather loud voice and 
with much vehemence, Mentschikoff returned to 
his steamer, but, instead of directing it to pro- 
ceed back to Bujukdere, he ordered it to remain 
at anchor before the gates and windows of the 
imperial palace, as if wishing that the Sultan, 
while meditating what answer to return, should 
have within his sight a memento of the Russian 
fleet, which was but a few days sailing distant 
from Constantinople. 

The whole conduct of Mentschikoff was of 
so provoking and insulting a character as to 
make it generally believed, especially by the 
foreign ambassadors at Constantinople, that 
he had exceeded his instructions. After de- 
claring that he could have no farther official 
communications with the Turkish Government, 
he nevertheless continued to communicate of- 
ficially with the Divan ; and after announcing 
the day on which he was to depart, he remain- 
ed beyond that time still full twelve days, at 
Bujukdere, on board of his steam frigate, which, 
indeed, during his whole stay at Constantino- 
ple, he made to play a very conspicuous part. 
The ambassabors of the other great European, 
Powers, who had made several successful at- 
tempts at mediating between him and the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey, adopted, meanwhile, new 
conditions of reconciliation, which, by the hands 
of one among themselves, the Austrian Chargé 
d@’ Affaires, von Kiletzl, they offered to Mentschi- 
koff for acceptance. But he returned a prompt 
refusal, and in the night between the 21st and 
22d of May, 1853, he departed from the shores 
of the Bosphorus. 

If, as there are many reasons to suppose, he 
hastened by his pride and overbearing conduct 
the rupture between Russia and Turkey, he 
must ere this have perceived his folly, and 
deeply repented the share he took in causing 
the outbreak of a war, which has shown the 
yanity of all human calculations, at the same 
time as it must have had the effect ‘of convinc- 
ing himself how much he over-rated the real 
power of his master. But justice seems to re- 
quire that we make the remark, that the Turk- 
ish Government might perhaps have yielded 
to his arrogant demands, on account of the 
fright with which he inspired it, had not the 
English and French ambassadors, and espe- 
cially the former, encouraged it to brave the 
fury of the Czar. Russian partisans have there- 
fore, while acquitting the Emperor Nicholas of 
all blame, not hesitated in accusing Lord Strat- 
ford Redcliffe, and even Lord Palmerston, as 
responsible for the outbreak of the war between 
Russia and Turkey ; asserting that, even after 
the occupation of the Danubian Principalities 
by the Russians, any farther hostilities might 
easily have been prevented, but for the mach- 
inations of those two English diplomatists. 
One of the advocates of the innocence of the 
Czar uses the following expressions: “ Who 
will have to answer at the Supreme Tribunal 
for all the blood to be shed by Christian nations 
in this war? Not unhappy Turkey, she is hors 
de cause ; not Russia, as we have proved by an 
examination of her interests, and of the contin- 
uous and premeditated policy of her rival ; not 
even France, in spite of that personal policy 
which the national feeling will soon or late con- 
demn. The whole responsibility of this war 
must fall upon a few English statesmen—nota- 
bly upon Lord Redcliffe and Lord Palmerston, 
who, while they detest each other, have work- 
ed cordially together in driving their country to 
war.” But much blame as is duly attached to 
the English Government, for the unscrupulous 
course of policy generally pursued by it, I 
think that the impartial historian will deem it 
justified in opposing the realization of the am- 
bitious plans of the Czar relative to Turkey, 
and decide that the Emperor Nicholas, and the 
counsellors" whose adyices he followed in in- 
vading the Danubian Principalities, are alone 
responsible for all the sufferings entailed upon 
humanity by the means of the war in question. 

Prince Mentschikoff returned from Constan- 
tinople to St. Petersburgh, which city he enter- 
ed in a very unostentatious way; hence the 
rumor was renewed, that he had exceeded his 
instructions, but subsequent events have afford- 
ed no confirmation of this having been the 
case. Be this as it will, he was at least visited 
with no visible signs of his master’s displeasure. 
After a short stay at St. Petersburg, he pro- 
ceeded to Moscow, and thence to the Crimea. 
He had been appointed Governor General of 
that Peninsula, and commander-in-chief of all 
the forces stationed there, including the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Black sea, and the garrison 
of St. Sebastopol. From that place he direct- 
ed the attack which, some months later, was 
made with so much success upon the Turkish 
squadron in the harbor of Sinope. To the in- 
quiry of the Czar, whether he deemed his forces 
sufficient to resist an attack of the combined 
English and French fleet, he is reported to have 
returned the answer, “I don’t know whether 
we can conquer the French and English, but I 
know that we all, officers, soldiers, and sailors, 
are resolved to fight to the last man, for the 
honor of your majesty and of Russia.” He has 
now ample opportunity of proving the sinceri- 
ty of this assertion. 

More than sixty thousand enemies have 
landed on the Crimea, and we know now, with 
certainty, that “Prince Mentschikoff has in the 
vicinity of the Alma river been defeated by the. 
invading forces, under the command of the 
Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan. 


——— 


the axdawe of 1851 
ved to dissolve these in- 
junctions in the ease against the Cuyahoga 


County Treasurer after’ consideration, 
Sage MeLoen praved the motion, and made 
the injunctions p .. He decides that the 
tax-laws of 1851 and 1852 are unconstitutional 
and yoid.— Columbus ( 0.) Journal, Oct. 30. 


THE GRANITE STATE. 
Norru Weare, N. H., 11th mo. 1, 1854. 
To the Editor of the Natjonal Era: 

- Let me give thee one word fromthe Granite 
State—more particularly in regard to our re- 
cent State Convention of the Independent. De- 
mocracy. If it serve no other purpose, it will 
assure our friends in other localities that the 
true-hearted in this hill-country are awake and 
stirring—that, while we hear the booming of 
guns from the glorious West, and imagine the 
great slaughter among ts Nebraskal traitors, 
our hearts burn with new zeal, and our ranks 
are filling up and -closing up for the fight be- 
fore us. We may not expect to fen the plow- 
share through our flinty soil so deeply and tri- 
umphantly as the brave men of the Buckeye 
and Prairie land have done. But what men 
can do, we will do. 

Our State Convention was held in Concord 
on the 26th ult. I have never seen a nobler 
Convention of the kind in this State, of any 
party. It far exceeded in numbers all its pre- 
decessors. It was no less distinguished for the 
character of its members. They were strong, 
stalwart men, of noble bearing and stern re- 
solve. They bore about them a Puritan as- 
pect—grave, fixed in purpose, with an indomi- 
table energy written upon every feature. With 
no other means to rally them than a simple 
“call,” they gathered spontaneously from every 
rock-ribbed neighborhood throughout the State, 
as by the heart’s impulse. I had neither antici- 
pated such a throng, nor fully imagined the 
zeal, the high hope, the iron determination, that 
were to be manifested in the Convention. They 
seemed to be “the men for the hour”—the 
men for any hour when Freedom is to be de- 
fended or brazen traitors punished. Men were 
present who had never met with us before. 
Among them was Judge Wadleigh, late an old 
line Democrat, but too honest,a man and too 
noble a patriot to be dragged any farther in the 
a of slave-catchers and compromise- 
breakers. He repudiates them forever, and 
plants his feet on the platform of the Free. He 
presided over the Convention. 

And there, too, was old “ Father Rowell,” of 
Allenstown, a veteran Democrat, who had re- 
ceived the honors and offices of his party, who 
had grown old ‘in its service, but who, when 
seventy winters have frosted his locks, now 
stands up to denounce the policy of Douglas 
and the Administration. The old man made a 
most thrilling speech at our Convention, por- 
traying his life-long devotion to Democracy, his 
recollection of the Past, when the country had 
a Democracy worthy of the name, and uttering, 
in most solemn language, his disgust of the 
Hunker party, and his indignation at its un- 
blushing treachery to Freedom. He was 
ashamed of its humiliating degradation. He 
loathed its debauched and demoralized con- 
dition, as the craven vassal of the Slaveocra- 
ey. He abjured it utterly. “ And,” said he, 
“though it was a painful struggle for me to 
separate from my old friends, I could find no 
peace for my conscience till I had done so, and 
had publicly avowed my hostility to that most 
infamous act, the repeal of the Missouri Com- 

romise. I have done this, and feel that I 
ive done my duty to God and my country. I 
stand where I always have stood—a Democrat 
‘dyed in the wool’—my foot on that old rock 
of Demoeracy, which tyranny and treachery 
have alike assailed in vain.” 

It was a sublime spectacle to see that iron 
old man stand up thus fearlessly, and give ut- 
terance to his feelings. His voice rang over 
the Hall like the trumpet-tones of some old 
prophet, stirring the hearts and _ calling out the 
acclamations of the audience. He seemed, too, 
to be reading the death-warrant of New Hamp- 
shire Hunkerism, even from that high place 
where it had played its tyrant tricks, and work- 
ed its party guillotine. He spoke in the Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, where Joun P. Hate was 
once beheaded for his Texan letter; and where, 
in later days, Joun Atwoop’s neck was brought 
to the block by the same party, because he 
dared question the Christianity of the Fugitive 
Slave Act. Thank God! that Hall was puri- 
fied from the stench of Hunkerism last June, 
when that old Harlot Power couldn't buy free- 
men enough to elect John 8, Wells and Harry 
Hiszarp to the United States Senate. 

I have spoken above of the Rev. John At- 
wood. He, too, was at the Convention—the 
man who was nominated by the Hunker party 
‘in 1850, as their candidate for Governor, and 
whom General Pience, it is said, told to “hold 
his tongue ;” and who, for disobeying this edict, 
in expressing his abhorrence of slave-catching, 
was kicked aside by the party, and another 
man placed upon the ticket, to whose feelings 
the toodhound business of man-hunting was 
simply “repugnant.” 

Our own gallant Hae was also present, 
in better spirits than usual, with no trace of 
“blue” lingering in his sunny countenance— 
no nightmare pressure upon his heart. Indeed, 
the result of the recent elections seems to set 
wonderfully well “upon his stomach.” They 
have quickened his pulse, and sent the blood 
dancing along all his veins. He never spoke 
better than on this occasion—never was more 
rapturously applauded. He rejoiced that 1854 
is a year that gives birth to Men—men who, 
forgetting they were once Democrats, or Whigs, 
or Free-Soilers, have risen in the majesty of 
their manhood, and swept Ohio like a fierce 
tornado, blasting and sweeping away her every 
Congressional traitor. He rejoiced that Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and Iowa, had been gloriously 
emancipated by the same power. And, while 
he seemed to stand fingering the new-throbbing 
life-pulses of these great States, he was stirred, 
as by some strange magic, and poured out his 
heart, now in eloquent “ congratulation,” now 
in terrible, withering, blasting sarcasm. It was 
a proud day for John P. Hale. He spoke on 
the spot where he had been politically slain, and 
amid the shattered remnants of the old guillo- 
tine, which the indignant lightning of the Peo- 

le’s voice had shivered to atoms, and strewn at 
fis feet. Just imagine how the White Moun- 
tain Orator would speak under these circum- 
stances ! 

Let me add, too, that Dr. Parsons, of Maine— 
glorious Maine—was present, and electrified the 
audience by one of his off-hand, humorous, tell- 
ing speeches. : 

Asa Fowler, Esq., of Concord, was nomina- 
ted for Governor—a strong man, and the form- 
er law partner of General Pierce. We shall 
pile up a good rousing vote for him. 

So much for the “old Granite State” at this 
moment. We hope to keep up a constant rat- 
tle of artillery among the hills. With what ef- 
fect, the “ides of March ” will show. 

Truly thine, M, A. C. 


Quincy, Intivors, Oct. 23, 1854, 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

On Saturday last we ye 2 me 
speeches from the Hon. J. R. Gi or ae - 
es that will have a good effect here. e@ ap- 
plause called forth cous the few vogieA ex- 
tensionists nt tremble in view of their 
fate. T am atisfied that if all the voters of this 
Congressional district could have listened to 
his h on Saturday evening, the majority 
for the Anti-Nebrasks candidate for 
would have been overwhelming. As it is, I] 
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Castine, Mr., October 30, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Allow me to. submit a few words through 
your columns, in relation to the recent assault 
upon the Catholic Priest, Bapst, in the neigh- 
boring town of Ellsworth. I do not wish to de- 
fend it—every true friend of civil and religious 
liberty must utterly condemn it, and feel deep 
regret— but some newspaper accounts of it, 
which have been widely circulated, (I refer in 
particular to an article from the Bangor Jour- 
nal,) are so very unfair, that it may be well 
enough to show that Bapst, though wrongly 
treated, was not the innocent martyr which he 
is represented as being. 

The Journal states, that the assault was caus- 
ed by the opposition of Bapst to the use of a 
“book” in the public schools, according to the 
requirements of the School Committee. 

tt does not state that that “book” was the 
Bible—that before Bapst came to Ellsworth, 
the Catholic community had made no objection 
to it; that he first excited them on the subject; 
addressed an insulting petition to the Commit- 
tee, in which he called the Bible, “The most 
pernicious of all poisons for the corruption of 
the faith and manners of the faithful ;” boasted 
of his power over the Catholic population ; said 
that his opinions were their opinions; and, 
finally, involved the town in an expensive law- 
suit to sustain the decision of their Committee. 

By many other offensive acts he increased 
the excitement of the people and the ill will 
which they now naturally bore him. For in- 
stance: last winter, he obtained fifteen dollars 
of a poor woman, by promising to pray the 
dead body of her husband home from Califor- 
nia. 

Now, though this conduct does not justify 
illegal violence, does it not give the rioters the 
excuse of strong provocation, and does it not 
place the affair in a very different light from 
an assault upon a person for a mere difference 
of religious opinion? Suppose a Protestant 
minister in the Papal States were to conduct 
himself xs this Catholic priest did in the State 
of Maine,what sort of tolerance would he re- 
ceive ? . 

I am no Know Nothing ; nor, until I change 
my views, can F become one. I agree pretty 
nearly with your late editorial on the subject, 
but justice compels me to state, that the Anti- 
Slavery nominees received material aid from 
that order at our September election. 

Yours, truly, Grorce H. WirHer.er. 


Earoy, 0., Oct. 31, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

All look upon the result of the late election, 
not as a Whig victory, but as the verdict of the 
people, who have been sitting in judgment apes 
the reckless and ruinous course of the pander- 
ers to Slavery’s behests. The more reason is 
there then for rejoicing, for party has yielded 
to the people, politicians are badly below par, 
and reason and enlightened will are once more 
in demand. The Era has done much to bring 
about this glorious result. Let it still continue 
the faithful sentinel it has been, and the fires it 
has lighted will burn yet brighter ; those who 
have fainted by the way will be encouraged to 
renew their struggles in the noble cause ; new 
converts will be added to Freedom’s phalanx, 
till, like a vast army of men, will the people go 
to the polls in ’56, to elect their President. 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, Nov. 3.—-The steamer Arabia 
arrived at her wharf at 8 o’clock this morning, 
bringing dates from Liverpool to the 2Ist ult. 

The greatest anxiety prevails throughout Eng- 
land and France, especially, with regard to the 
progress of operations at Sebastopol. 

The bombardment of Sebastopol was com- 
menced on the 13th ult., from two hundred 
peices of heavy artillery at.a long range. 

Omer Pasha has gone to the Crimea, to attend 
a council of war, and it was believed that his 
forces would go there also. 

Menschikoff had been partially reinforced, 
and still maintained his position on the north of 
the city. , 

Reports were again circulated simultaneously 
at Vienna, Paris, and London, of the fall of 
Sebastopol, and large stock operations were 
made on the faith of the statement, but the pub- 
lic is slow to believe the rumors. The Govern- 
ment employees say that serious intelligence 
was looked for before the beginning of Novem- 
ber. 

In the absence of news of active operations, 


the papers are mainly filled with accounts of 


the positions and projected operations of the 
various forces. 

Odessa accounts to the 8th say that Gort- 
schakoff was at that place. 

Bakshigrai had sent his army to Sebastopol. 

The Russian corps of fifteen thousand, post- 
ed near Sebastopol, had opened fire on the 
besiegers, and great operations were daily ex- 
pected. 

General Canrobert had notified the French 
Government that the allies’ positions were im- 
pregnable, being defended by eighty thousand 
men and two hundred guns, and could be held 
against two hundred thousand Russians, 

Constantinople letters to the 12th ultimo say 
that three thousand of the foreign legion and 
four thousand Turks had just left for the Cri- 
mea. 

In consequence of the correspondence found 
in Menschikoff’s effects, captured at Alma, sey- 
eral important arrests have been made at Var- 
na. 

Two British steamers have been ordered to 
the sea of Azof, to bombard the town of Kurtch. 

Lord Redcliffe had succeeded in procuring a 
firman to suppress the trade in Circassian and 
Georgian slaves. 

A large portion of the French Baltic fleet 
had returned to Cherbourg. 

A rumor was current that the Danish Goy- 
ernment would probably permit the British fleet 
to winter at Kiel 

The Journal of St. Petersburgh of the 14th 
contains a telegraphic despatch from Vierina, 
stating that the commissioners of the Western 
Powers, and of Austria and Turkey, met at 
Constantinople to arrange the question of the 
protectorate on the basis of the proposal made 
by the Austrian Cabinet. 

The advices from the Crimea expedition and 
of Sebastopol were rather indifferent, and not 
much in detail. The very latest despatches 
state that the bombardment, by the allies, of 
Sebastopol, had commenced with only two 
peices of artillery. No great headway had been 
made. The Russians were holding out manful- 
ly, and defending the place with wonderful cour- 
age. Menschikoff had been largely reinforced, 
which gave his army renewed spirits, and they 
were prepared for a desperate defence. 

It was rumored that 2 vast army was in the 
rear of Sebastopol, and about marching to rein- 
force Menschikoff, in addition to those already 
arrived. The commander was represented in 
better spirits, and buoyed with hope of 
maintaining his position. He has, however, 
determined that the city shall be reduced to 
ashes, rather than it should fall into the hands 
and occupacy of the allies. Orders have been 
issued to give battle to the very last. 

‘ There are serious intimations that the former 
nationality of Poland is to be re-established, 
and that she will be turned against Russia with 
great power and vigor. Events pretty plainly 
indicate this design to be effected at no distant 
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THE MARKETS. . 
Liverpool, Oct, 21, —Cotton—Sales of the 
week 46,000 bales, of which speculators took 
4,000 and exporters 5,000, The market opened 
with a goed demand, but fell off at the close. 
New Orleans fair 6}, middling 54, Upland fair 
6, middling 54, 
Breadstuffs have largely advanced during the 


week, The advance in flour is 6s. to 7s: in 


corn 2s., and in wheat ls. The quotations of 


flour are, Western Canal 39s. ; Ohio 42s. Corn— 

white and yellow 39s. Richardson & Brothers 

quote Western Canal at 39% (@ 40s.; Balti- 

more and Philadelphia 41s. (@ 42s. Wheat— 

a lls. 6d, @12s. Corn—yellow 49s. @ 
8. 


Frogisions.—Lava has advanced to 55s, with 
an active speculative demand. Tallow has ad- 
vanced 2s, Rice has considerably advanced— 
closing at 20s. (@ 26s. 
Naval Stores.—Rosin was unchanged, with 
an active demand. Palm oil has advanced £3. 
Linseed was active at 34s. 6d. @ 368. 6d. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Important from San Juan—The Mosquito Pro- 
tectorate Abandoned. 

Washington, Oct. 31.—I am informed from 
an undoubted source that the British Govern- 
ment has issued orders to its naval officers and 
diplomatie agents in the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America, which amount to the abandonment 
of the Mosquito Protectorate as far as Greytown 
is concerned. These officers are directed not to 
interfere there any farther than to protect rec- 
ognised and bona fide British subjects ; not to 
asert any right of sovereignty or any jurisdic- 
tion over the place; not to intermeddle with 
any quarrel between the Transit Company and 
the town, or with any controversy that may 
there may be going on as respects titles land 
or the right of possession, and to leave occu- 
panté@nd claimants to settle it as they can. 
They are not oven to lend any support to the 
titles to land issued hitherto by the former Brit- 
ish Vice Consul at the place. Claims of actu- 
al British subjects for damages in the Hollins 
bombardment are to be taken notice of, and to 
be reported, but nothing more. And if the 
American vessels in the port salute the fag of 
Nicaragua, or any other flag, nothing is to be 
said or done against it. Ina word, the Protec- 
forate is altogether abandoned, at least at San 
Juan; and if Nicaragua could now take posses- 
sion of the place, she would meet with no oppo- 
sition from the British Government. 

New York Tribune. 

Completion of theentral Ohio Railroad. 

A telegraphic despatch from Mr. G. W. Ful- 
ton, the Bapecthteatae of the Central Ohio 
Railroad, announces the completion of that im- 
portant road, he having passed over it in a lo- 
comotive from the Ohio river to Cambridge, on 
Saturday last; beyond Cambridge, it has been 
opened for some months past. 

The formal opening of the road will take 
place on the 15th November, and will be prop- 
erly celebrated by a grand excursion of invited 
guests from New York, Baltimore, and other 
cities along the line. 

The distance between Baltimore and Cincin- 
nati, by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
Wheeling, and thence by the Central Ohio 
Railroad, will be about six hundred and twenty 
miles, and by the through passenger trains it 
will probably be run in less than thirty hours. 
After the 15th instant, therefore, Baltimore will 
be distant but one day’s travel from Cincin- 
natii—Baltimore American. 


Cuba Expedition. 

New Orleans, Oct. 19.—I learn from head- 
quarters that the new Cuba expedition, which 
was to have left the States under the command 
of Gen. Quitman, has fuiled, and there is no 
wire! of future hope or success. I have 
een promised, by one of the “head men,” a 
full history of the present organization, the 
names of the committee here, the amounts sub- 
scribed and the name of the subscribers, as also 
the names of parties in your city who have been 
connected with the movement. All of the facts 
which are of any public interest will be forward- 
ed to you for publication. The gentleman from 
whom I have obtained this information informs 
me that one of the members of the Grand Jury, 
who pretended to investigate the truth of the 
rumors of a filibuster expedition, was the Re- 
cording Secretary of the Cuba Committee. 





Southern News. 

Columbia, (S. C.,) Nov. 1.—A fire at Charles- 
ton has destroyed Chapin’s Carriage Repository 
and several other of his buildings. Loss $20,000. 
Gilbert’s Coach Factory was destroyed. His 
loss is $5,000. The Pavilion Hotel was slight- 
ly damaged in the rear. 

The difficulty with the Postmaster Gencraf 
and the South Carolina Railroad is unadjusted. 
The mails between Charleston and Augusta 
will not be carried after to-day. 

The steamer Isabel is not wrecked ; she broke 
her shaft. 


Railroad Collision. 

Wilmington, Nov. 1.—The accommodation 
train from Philadelphia for this city came in 
collision ‘this morningpat Red Cut, four miles 
above this place. The cars were shattered con- 
siderably, but fortunately no one was injured. 


Sailing of the Africa. 
New York, Nov. 1.—The steamer Africa sail- 
ed for Liverpool at noon to-day, with eighty-one 
passengers and $913,000 in specie. 


From New Mexico. 

The last mail from New Mexico brought 
dates to the 3d ultimo. The most important 
news was that another expedition was fitting 
out against the Apache Indians, who had gath- 
ered on the west side of the Rio del Norte, near 
the scene of Col. Cook's fight. They numbered 
one hundred lodges, and it is said were anxious 
to meet the Americans in battle again. Gen. 
Garland had ordered three companies to occupy 
as many different points near them, and to be 
in easy concentrating distance in case of a gen- 
eral battle. This force, it was expected, would 
be about one hundred and eighty strong; 
enough, it was believed, with good manage- 
ment, to whip the Indians as they dererved to 
be.—N. Y. Courier. 


The Creditors of P. B. Manchester. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 29.—The creditors of P. B. 
Manchester met to-day, and a pro rata dividend 
of five cents on the dollar was declared by 
them. 


The Sackett’s Harbor Bank. 

Buffalo, Oct. 30.—The suspension of E. G. 
Merrick & Co. does not affect the Sackett’s Har- 
bor Bank of this ciiy, Merrick having resigned 
the Presidency before his suspension. 


Violating the Neutrality Laws. 

It is stated in the Brownsville Flag that fif- 
teen or twenty of the leaders of the late Mexican 
revolution, have been arrested at Brownsville, 
for violating our neutrality laws, by arming and 
equipping men on the American bank of the 
river. The Flag seems to be indignant that 
American citizens should be disturbed in their 
filibustering operations. 


Loss of a Western Steamer. 
Louisville, Oct. 30.—The steamer St. Nicho- 
las struck a log near Cairo, yesterday, and 
shortly afterward sunk, proving a total loss. 
She was insured for $30,000. 


Revolt in the Baton Rouge Penitentiary. 
Baltimore, Nov. 1.—The Southern mail as 
late as due is received. A serious revolt broke 
out in the Penitentiary at Baton Rouge a few 
days since. ‘Twenty-five prisonets attempted to 
make their escape, when two of them were shot, 
and the others were recaptured. 


Fred. Douglas in Chicago. 
Buffalo, Nov. 1.—Fred. Douglass addressed 
an assemblage of some 1,500 persans at Chica- 
go on Monday night, and all passed off quietly. 


United States Treasury Statement. 
_ Washington, Nov. 1—According to the offi- 
cial statement, the amount in the United States 
Treasury on 23d ult., subject to draft, was 
$26,048,000. 


New Orleans, Oct. 30.—Dr. Scott's Presbyte- 
rian church was burnt to the ground yesterday. 
It is supposed to have been the work of an in: 
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Arrest of a Kidnapper at Worcester. 

Worcester, October, 30,— Asa O. Butman, 
the riotorious kidnapper of Thomas Sims and 
Anthony Burns, was discovered’ booked at the 
American House, in this city, yesterday, and 
was immediately posted throughout the city. 

In the evening 4 vigilance committee of citi- 
zens surrounded the hotel and watched Butman’s 
movements. He flourished a pistol at them, and 
threatened to use it, whereupon a warrant was 
issued, and he was immediately arrested, and 
this forenoon brought before the Police Court, 
charged with carrying concealed weapons. 

The case was postponed two weeks, and he 
was required to give bonds for his appearance. 

A large and excited crowd gathered around 
the court-room, and it becoming evident that 
Butman’s life was in danger, Mr Geo. F. Hoar, 
Free-Soiler, and son of the venerable Samuel 
Hoar, who was driven out of South Carolina, 
appealed to the ctowd to let the kidnapper go in 

safety out of the city. 

The crowd gave way, and Butman, accom- 
anied by a strong guard, went to the depot, 
ollowed by the populace, where the colored men 
fell upon him, and would undoubtedly have taken 
his life, but for the interference of Martin Stowell, 
James A. Howland, Mr. Hoar, the Rev. T. W. 
Higginson, and Stephen S. Foster, all Abolition- 
ists. 

Butman was hustled into a carriage, accom- 
anied by Mr Higginson, and thus escaped with 
is life. Mr. Higginson was considerably cut 
by the missiles thrown at the carriage, and But- 
man was pelted with rotten eggs and stones, 
and was kicked and beaten almost to death. He 
promised never to visit Worcester again, and 
probably will not. He is now out of harm’s 
way. 


A Constable Shot Dead. 

St. Catharines, Nov. 3.—A constable, name 
not mentioned, who was attempting to arrest a 
robber in Port Robinson last: night, was shot 
through the heart. 

The Reciprocity Treaty Confirmed by the New 
Brunswick Legislature. 

St. John, N. B., Nov. 3—The New Bruns- 
wick Legislature yesterday passed an act ad- 
mitting foreign breadstuffs, salted meats, mo- 
lasses, and coals, duty free. ~ They also passed 
the act ratifying the Reciprocity Treaty. 

The Legislature adjourned sine dine to-day. 


Official Promulgation of the Convention with 
Russia. 

Washington, Nov. 3.—The Union of this 
morning publishes the official proclamation 
confirming the Convention entered into between 
the United States and Russia, perpetuating the 
principle of the rights of neutrals at s sea. 

The Convention provides that free ships 
make free goods, and that the property of neu- 
trals on board enemy’s vessels is not subject to 
confiscation unless contraband of war. 


The Cost of the Reclamation of Anthony Burns. 
The proceedings under the Fugitive Slave 
Law at Boston, in the case of Anthony Burns, 
not long since reclaimed by his master, Captain 
Suttle, of Alexandria, Virginia, cost the United 
States within a fraction of $27,000 for extra 
police and military force alone. This does not 
cover the usual ordinary expenses incurred in 
the case, such as the fees of the regular officers 
of the United Statez employed in the case. Fif- 
teen thousand dollars of the above $27,000 

were duly paid this morning. 
Washington Star, Oct. 25. 


The Maine Law in Canada. 

The Maine Law has passed the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada by a vote of eighty-five to 
five, and it will doubtless pass the Council, and 
immediately become a law. Thus Canada pre- 
cedes the majority of the States in the enact- 
ment of this great Democratic measure for the 
prevention ol celui and pauperism. 


Know Nothing Nomination for Congress. 
Boston, Nov. 4.—A Know Nothing Conven- 
tion at Lawrence yesterday nominated Hon. N. 

P. Banks, as their candidate for Congress. 


Governor of Nebraska. 
Washington, Nov. 1.—The President has re- 
ceived atelegraphic despatch from Senator Atchi- 
son, requesting the appointment of Willard 
Hall, of Missouri, (formerly a Representative in 
Congress,) to the Governorship of Nebraska. 
The request will be complied with. 


Return of the Searching Vessels for the Arctic Vic- 
tims—One Body Seen, &c. 

Halifax, Nov. 3.—The Newfoundland mail 
steamer has arrived. She brings no accounts 
of the safety of any more of the victims of the 
Arctic. The yatcht Hawk had returned from 
an unsuccessful search. The body of a female, 
in a light dress, was seen from her deck, but it 
was blowing a gale at the time, and all attempts 
to rescue the body were of no avail. 


Railroad Accident. 

Chicago, Nov. 2—The passenger train which 
left here Wednesday night for Rock Island broke 
the axle of the engine, which threw the train off 
the track. Thirty or forty of the first class pas- 
sengers were killed or wounded, and a dozen so 
badly scalded that they cannot live. 


State Auditor of Indiana. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 3.—The State Auditor of 
Indiana has issued a circular, giving notice that 
he will not sell stocks and redeem notes of 
banks forced into liquidation, until he shall have 
given sixty days’ notice in New York, London, 
and Paris; and not then, if he should think 
the interest of the owners required a postpone- 
ment of the sale further. He will furnish 
stocks at par, however, in return for notes pre- 
sented in sums of one thousand dollars. 


The Markets. 

Baltimore, Nov. 6.—Howard Street flour is 
held at $8.75; sales of City Mills at $8.50. 
Twenty-three thousand ‘bushels wheat sold ; 
white $1.80, $1.85 a $1.90, red $1.75 a $1.85. 
Corn—sales of 16,000 bushels, white 72 a 75 
cents, yellow 75 a 77 cents. 

New York, Nov. 6.—Flour has. declined. 
Four thousand bbls. State brands sold at $8.50. 
Southern brands $9.25 a $9.37}. Wheat de- 
clining. Corn—30,000 bushels mixed sold at 
86 cents. Stocks dull, 


Tnanksotvinc Day has been appointed in 
eleven States, viz: 

Maine, Nov. 30; New Hampshire, Nov. 30; 
Pennsylvania, Nov. 30; Indiana, Noy. 30; Ken- 
tucky, Nov. 30; Ohio, Nov. 30; Massachusetts, 
Nov. 30; Maryland, Nov. 23; Wisconsin, Nov. 
23; New Jersey, Nov. 23; Florida, Noy. 23. 





MARRIAGE. 

On. the 25th of the 10th month, at Friends 
Meeting, at Menallen, Anex T. Wricur and 
Jané C. Griest, daughter of Cyrus Griest, all 
of Menallen, Adams county, Pa. 





THE HAPPY RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS 


ji Are daily forcing themselves before the public. 
Our citizens will speak out, Read the following: 

This is to certify that I was troubled with liver com- 
plaint for six months, and being advised by a friend to use 
Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills, 1 got two boxes, and 
by the time I finished taking them, the disease had entirely 
disappeared. I therefore cheerfully recommend them to 
all afflicted with liver complaint, or any other disease 
arising from excess of bile. 

Mus. Carnzs, No. 5 Clinton street, New York. 

P.S. The above valuable preparation, also Dr. Mc- 
Lane's Celebrated Vermifuge, ¢qn now be had at all re- 
spectable Drug Stores jn this city. 
iJ>> Purchasers will please be~careful to ask for, and 
take none but, Dr, MeLane’s Liyer Pills. There are other 
Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, now before the ees 


THE LEADING AMERICAN MAGAZINE!” © 
ALL ORIGINAL. 
“ AN MONOR TO OUR-COUNTRY AND TO ITS WRITERS! "— 
Putnam’s Monthly—November ! ‘ 
Among the contents are able articles by Rev. Dr. Baird, 
Herman Melyille, Bayard Taylor, Hou. F. Soliyoeder, &., 
é *2 +e ‘ 








port without any tidings. The Magnet left St. | 





CARLISLE SEMINARY. 
. (MALE AND FEMALE,) 
Ret. James Douglas, A. M., Principal, 


We falarge corps of able and experienced 
x 1 ors. Alli paved ( department of instruction. 

‘This Institution is located at Carlisle, Schoharie county, 
New York, 36 miles west from Albany, and 12 miles south 
of Canajoharie. ‘The buildings ure new, of sufficient 
ef ‘© accommodate over 300 boariers. They aré 
situated in the midst of a beautiful grove of some ten acres 
of nd belonging to the Seminary. 

arlisle is a pleasant, healthy, and. retired village, and 
contains no hotels, saloons, orgroceries, where itoxiea- 
ting liquors are sold. 


INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS: 
There are six large recitation rooms. six misie rooms, a 
commodious — rooms for literary societies. a reading 
room, library, a large and conveiujent rooin tor oil paint- 
ing, with sky and side lights, bath roots ii Connection 
with each department, and five flights of stairs, all eon- 
necting with outside doors, and aecessible from any part 
of the building, thus affording ample opportunities of escape 
in case of fire. The whole is warmed by furnaces in the 
basement, thus obviating the danger and inconvenience of 
having stoves in the rooms, but at the same time keeping 
an equal temperature throughout the halls and rooms. 
Students are never exposed to draughts of cold air, as they 
are not required to go out of the building in passing to the 
recitation rooms, chapel, or dining hall. The rooms of the 
students vary in size from 10 by 14 feet to 15 by 16 teet, 
and are furnished with a moyable register in the floor, and 
also with a ventilator, by which means each sindent may 
graduate the temperature of his own room at pleasure. In 
addition to the above conveniences, the Institution empioys 
servants to carry water to and trom the several halls, trim 
the lamps, and do the extra cleaning of the students’ rooms. 


BOARD. ‘ 

We intend the board shall be decidedly superior to that 
which is afforded in other boarding schools, thus removing 
the reproach too often and in many cases too justly con- 
nected with them, 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION, 

In the selection of Teachers, the Trustees have spared 
neither pains nor expense, Every department of instruc- 
tion is ‘filled by teachers of superior gualifications—expe- 
rience and success in their profession. Students complet- 
ing a preseribed graduating course will receive diplomas. 


DISCIPLINE, 

The students of both departments are under the constant 
supervision of the Principal, Preceptress, aud ‘Teachers— 
sit at the same table with them, are accompanied by them 
to chureh and on their excursions, and are instructed con- 
cerning the social properties as well as the duties and ob- 
ligations of life. No intereourse whatever is permitted 
between the two departments, except in the public parlor, 
with the permission of the Principal and Preceptress. No 
gentleman is allowed to visit a lady in her private room, 

EXPENSES, 

Board, with washing, fuel, and room furnished with 
good mattrass bed and bedding, table, chairs, and stools, 
washi-stand, wash-bowl, and spittoou, water-piteher, tum- 
blers, window curtains, clothes-screen, pail, lights, consist- 
ing of lamps already trimmed, &c., per week, #2. 


TUITION GREATLY REDUCED. 
Tuition for all branches, including the Higher Mathe- 
matics, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, and Civil Engi- 
neering, Ancient and Modern Languages, per quarter, $5. 


EXTRAS. 

Lessons on Piano, Organ, or Melodeon, per quarter 
Use of Instrument - - - - - 

Lessons on Guitar - - 
Use of instrument - - 
Lessons on Violin - - - - 
Oil Painting - - - - - - - 
Drawing. Painting, (in water colors,) each - - 
Crayoning, Monochromatic and Grecian Painting, each 
Ornamental Needlework and Worsted Flowers, each - 
Ornamental Leather Work - - 4 
Papier Mache (materials furnished) - - 
Shell Work, Tissue Flowers, each - - 


- S 


Wax Fruit and Flowers - . 
Paste! Painting . - - 
Vocal Music - - - - - -1} 

ij All bills must be paid in advance at the commence- 
ment of each quarter. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS, 

The Academic Year is divided into two terms, of 22 
weeks each, and each term into two quarters, of 11 weeks 
each, The next quarter commences on the 2d of November, 
continues 11 weeks, and is succeeded by a vacation of two 
weeks. The second term commences on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, continues 22 weeks, andis succeeded by a vacation 
of six weeks. 


Bim Garg wees AANWan ws 


CONVEYANCE FREE. 

On the 22d of November, at the commencement of next 
quarter, students will be received at Palatine Bridge or 
Canajoharie, and carried to Carlisle tree of expense. Stu- 
dents are received at any time during the term—new 
classes being formed as circtimstances reguire—and are 
charged tuition only from the time of entering. ‘ 

An express leaves Canajoharie for Carlisle on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, of each week, at 1 o'clock P.M. 
A stage (the Cherry Valley stage) leaves Albany, corner 
of Siate street and Broadway, Museum Buildings, at 7 
o'clock A. M., on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, of 
each week, arriving at Carlisle in the aflernoon of ihe 
same day. S. P. SHLBLEY, President. 

Nov. 9. GEO. BROWN, Secretary. 


THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


For the Promotion and Encouragement of Man- 
ufactures, Commerce, and the Mechanic and 
Useful Arts, 

\ ILL be opened at the City of Washington, on 
(Y Thursday, the 8th day of February, 1855, in 

the new and splendid Hall of the Smiths-nian Insti 

tution, which is one of the most magnificent rooms 
in the United States. 

To thir Exhibition the Manufacturers, Mechanics, 
Artists, Inventors, and all others desiring to display 
the results of their labor, skill, ingenuity, and taste, 
from all portions of the Union, are cordially invited 
to contribute. 

The Machinery Department will be under tho 
charge of a special Superintendent. Steam power, 
fixtures, labor, &c., will be given free of expense. 

All intending to exhibit are. requested to give no- 
tice at as early a day as possible. Goods should be 
accompanied with a properiavoice. 

The Committee, therefore, feel that, in inviting 
contributions from all portions of ths Union to the 
Seconp ExuiBition oF THE METROPOLITAN ME- 
cuanics’ InstiTuTE, they are offering to the produ- 
cer of excellent articles a valuable opportunity of 
making known to the whole country their novelty 
and utility, the superior style of their workmanship, 
and their adaptation to the purposes for which they 
may be intended. 

hey would respectfitily solicit from the Laprrs 
those specimens of elegant handiwork, which hereto- 
fore have formed so attractive and important a fea- 
ture of these displays. It is proposed to submit all 
such contributions to a Committee of Ladies, and to 

award to articles of merit, premiums of jewelry, &c., 

suited to the tastes of the fair exhibitors , 
The Hall will be opened for the reception of 

Goods on wy the 29th day of January, and on 

the evening of Thursday, the 8th of February, at 7 

o’clock, the Exhibition will be formally opened for 

tho reception of visiters, and continue ‘open about 
four weeks. 

No article deposited after Saturday night, 3d of 
February, can be entered upon the Judges’ Lists for 
competition or premium, except such as the Commit- 
tee shall be satisfied were dispatched from a distance 
in time to have reached the Hall by that day, but 
failed to arrive from unavoidable detention. 

Articles designed for exhibition only, will be re- 
ceived, free of charge, until Tuesday night, 6th of 
February, at 10 o'clock; after which time, depos- 
itors wili be subject to a charge of from 50 cents to 
$1, for each article deposited. 

Apprentices and minors, who contribute articles 
of their own’ mako or invention, shall specify their 
age,-and the time they may have served at their 
business. 

All articles deposited for competition ard pre- 
mium must be of American manufacture, conspicu 
ously labelled with appropriate names; the name of 
the maker and inventor, (if known,) and the name of 
the depositor; a copy of which label must be furnish- 
ed the clerk at the time of bringing the goods for en- 
try on the record. Prices may be affixed, or nat, at 
the option of the exhibitor. 

Depositors, at the time of entry, will receive a 
ticket of title to their goods, which ticket will also 
admit them to the Exhibition at all times when open 
to the public 

N. B. Goods should be addressed as follows: “ Ez- 
hibition of the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, 
Washington, D. C.,” and should have the nature of 
the articles, and the name of ihe party sending thém, 
distinctly marked on the packages. They should also 
be accompanied by a detailed invoice. 

Circulars, containing detailed instryotions, will be 
forwarded, and any information given, on applica- 
tion to the Coereaending Secretary, to whom all 
communications on the business of the Institute 
should be addressed. 





NEW AGRICULTURAL WORK. 

GRICULTURE, its essentials and non-essentials, 

including an examivation of Guano, and other 
manures. By H.N. Frayatt, of New Jorsey. This 
work, besides the general information it contains, 
will be found to be a valuable guide to the Farmer, 
Planter, and Agricalturist, in pointing out the essen- 
tials and non-essontials to be furnished to their lands. 
The selection of such fertilizers as the soil wants, and 
the avoiding of euch as it does not want, is pointed 
out in plain terms, and will insure a saving of time 
and money to all who follow its advice, At the 
South, where exhausted lands require something to 
restore fertility, which as yet does not appear to have 
been found, this Treatise will be of the first import- 
ance; indeed, the tiller of the soil in every section 
cannot but be benefited by a perusal, as it lifts the 
veil of uncertainty, which has hitherto enveloped the 
science of Agriculture. Price, in paper, 25 cents, For 
sale by ail Booksellers Ali atders to bo addressed 
to T. L. MAGAGNOS, Publisher, 
Nov. 2. 16 Beekman st., New York. 








‘A BOOK FOR EVERY LADY. 


HE LADIES’ COMPLETE GUIDE TO CRQ. 
CHET AND FANCY KNITTING, By Mrs, 
Ann 8. Stepuens, author of Fashion and Famine. 
Copiously illusirated with origina’ and very choice 
designs in Crochet, &c., printed in colors, se 
from the letter. pass, on tinted Peper also with nu- 
merous yood cuts, printed with the letter-prosa, ex- 
planatory of terms, &c.. Beautifully bound in extra 
cloth, it Price only 75 cents, and the book sent 
free of postage. ’ 
This volume contains what has long been wanted 
by the ladies of Ame namely, a complete dic- 
tionary of the technical terms and characters used 
in descri' of Crochet and Fancy Knitting Pat- 
terns. In this work the terms are so clearly explain- 
ed, that any person who can read, can learn in a few 
hours to execute the most complicated and difficult 
paves chee Ps Knitting. This 2x ay oon. | 
clearest elementary instructions for every 
species of Needlework, with new . 
ings and s, in addition to oicest 


MForsale by alt Booksbliers, Price 75 cents, sont 


free of postage. Send orders to. 
he Sm Gene RETT & O0., Poblishors, 
Nov.2—9 -  —=—s A Ann st, New York. 


BUELL 
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~ FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
Rev. Joseph E, King, A. M., Principal. 
es TERM begins Docember 7th, 1854 ; 
Spring Term, March 23th, 1855. 
: New and superb brick buildings, with every de- 
sirable appurtenance, to accommodate 560 boarders, 
‘ladies and goutlemen. 
The Faculty will consist of twenty Professors and 
‘Teachers, able to-instruct tho most advanced class 
of students. 
Board, fuel, and room, well farnished, $1.65" per 
week, if paid in advance; per term of fourteen weeke, 
including tuition in common English and incidentals, 
in advance, $27 60. 
Arrangements are made for excursion trains, at re- 
duced fares; from Troy and Castleton, on the first 
and last day of each term. 
Circulars, with full information, may be had et this 
office, or by applying to the Rey. H. B. TAYLOR, 
Steward, Fort Edward, N. Y. . Oct. 5 





PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT! 
Book Agents Wanted, 


O engage chiefly in their own towns and coun- 
ties in the sale of 


THE GREAT RED DRAGON; 


oR, 

THE MASTER KEY TO POPERY. 
‘. >. BY ANTHONY GAVIN, 

ormerly a@ Roman Catholic Priest, of Sarragossa, 
Spain. This thrillingly-interesting work oe been 
issued from the prees but a chort time. Owing to the 
intense excitement existing at present in relation to 
Popery, Agents who have engaged in the sale of this 
work have thus far met with the most flattering suc 
cess. All who have an interest in the great Qaestions 
that are now being agitated, are respectfully invited 
to engage in the sale of this work. Such agencies 
will be given as must meet with the most cordial ap- 
proval. The work is bound in rich muslin, gilt back 
and sides, with marble edges. Price $1.25. 

Address, post paid, 

ae 2 HALL & BROTHER, Publishers, 

ct. 5. 


No. 36 Ann street, New York. 
BK. BD. MUSSEY, M, D., W. H. MUSSEY, M, D. 
pee var and Physicians, No.70 Wert Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 36 


MEDICATEDINHALATION—A NEW METHOD, 
MOST wonderfal discovery has recently been 
made by Dr. CURTIS, for the cure of Asthma, 

Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and uli 

Lung Complaints, by Medicated Inhalation. Dr. 

Curtis's Hygeana, or Inhaling Hygean Vapor and 

Caerry Syrup, has accomplished the most wonder 

fal cures of Asthma and Consumption in the city of 

New York and vicinity, for a few months past, ever 

known to man. It is producing an impression on 

diseases of the lungs never before witnessed by the 
medical profession.. [See certificates in the hands of 
agents. | 

The Inhaler is worn on the breast, under tha linea, 
without thesleast inconvenience, the heat of the 
body being sufficient to evaporate the finid—supply 
ing the lungs constantly with a hesling and 
able vapor, passing into all the air cells and pass2gee 
of the lungs, that-cannot be reached by any ether 
medicine. Here is a case of 

ASTHMA CURED. 
BRooKLyKN, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1853 

For about eight yoars I have been severely afflict 
ed with the asthma; for the last two years I bave 
suffered beyond all my powers of description ; months 
at a time I have not been ablo to sleep in bed, get- 
ting what rest I could sitting in my chair. My difi- 
culty of breathing and my suffering: were so great 
at times, that for hours tegether my friends expectod 
each hour would be my last. During the past six 
years I have had the aid and attendance of some of 
the most celebrated physicians, but have received no 
permanent benefit, and but little relief. I at length 
had the good fortune to procure Dr. Curtis's Hygeana, 
or Inhaling Hygean Vapor and Cherry Syrup. At 
the time I first obtained it, I was suffering under ons 
of my most violent attacks, and was in great distress, 
almost suffocating for want of breaih. In less than 
ten minutes from the time I applied the Inhaler to 
my stomach, and took a teaspoonful of the Cherry 
Syrup, I was relieved in a great measure from ‘the 
difficulty of breathing, and had a comfortable night. 
I have since continued it with the greatest possible 
benefit, and am now comparatively well. God only 
knows the amount of suffering this medicine has re- 
lieved me from. My advice to the suffering is— 
TRY IT. Mare@arer Basron 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 
New Yoru, Dee. 27, 1853. 

I came to New York in the ship Telegraph; my 
native place is St. John’s, New Brunswick; when I 
reached this city, my health was very poor; had a 
very bad cough, raised a good deal of matter, which 
was frequently mixed with blood; had pain in my 
loft side, and was very weak and emaciated. My 
friends and physician pronounced my case Consump 
tion, and beyond the reach of medicine. I accident- 
aliy heard of Dr. Curtis’s Hygeana, er Inhaling Hy- 
gean Vapor-and Cherry Syrup and obtained a pac! 
age, which I verily believe was the means of saving 
my life. Soon after wearing the Inhaler, I found it 
relieved the pressure on my lungs, and after a while 
the disease made its appearance upon the surface, 
under the Inhaler. I took the Ch Syrup as di- 
rected, and continued to do so, my cough gradually 
growing better, until it entirely left me, and I now 
consider myself cured. I stiil wear the Inhaler, ag 
the use of it is rathor pleasant, and believing it 
strengthoning and purifying to the lungs, I feel un- 


willing at present to dispense with it. 


agresé- 





pac 


Joun Woon. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 40 Cortlandt street ; 
C. H. RING, corner of Jobn street and Broadway, 
New York. Price, $3 a package. 
N.B. Any person enclosing $3 to Boyd & Paui, 
or Curtis & Perkins, New York, will receive a pack- 
e. containing a bettle of Hygean Vapor, one of 
Cherry Syrup, and an Inhaler, in a noat box, by ex- 
press, free to any part of the United States, or four 
packages for $10. Aug. 24. 


SPLENDID OFFERS! 
The United States Journal, 
Now IN ITS FIFTH VOLUME, an@ having al- 
4X ready reached a circulation of over $0,000—a 
newspaper of the largest class, containing fifty-six 
spacious columns, filled with the current news from 
all parts of the world, alarge amount of Literar 
and Scientific Matter, Bank Note List and Price Cur- 
rent, and, as a new and valuable feature, each num 
ber wiil hereafter coniain two beautifully-engraved 
portraits of distinguizhed individuals—is published on 
the first of egch month by J M. Emerson & Co., 1, 3, 5, 
and 7 Spruce street, New York, at the unprecedont- 
ed log price of twenty-five cents a year. “A valuable 
premium book is sent to each person getting up a 
club; and, in addition, the following rich premiums, 
amounting to over 
Oxne Thousand Dollars / 
will, on the 25th day of May 1855, be awarded to 
the twenty-six persone forwarding between now and 
that time the twenty-six highest numbers of subseri- 
bers in their order: 
Tho first promium,inmoney - <« - -$200 
The second promium, a sewing machine worth- 120 
The third premium, a sewing machine worth - 100 
Tbe fourth premium, a gold waten worth - 100 
The fifth and sixth, each a gold watch worth - 50 
The next ten, cach a silver watch worth - - WW 
The next twenty, each such books as they shal! 
select, at publishers’ prices, worth - - 10 
THE UNITED STATES MAGAZINE, 
Conteining 32 large quarto pages, tinted covers, on 
fine paper, profusely and elegantly illustrated, is pub- 
lished on the 15th of cach month, at the low prices of 
one dollara year. A splenJid premium is sent to 
each person getting up a club; and. in addition, 
Three Thousand Dollars / 
is to be awarded to the 288 persons sending cho lar- 
gest number of swbseribers For farther particulars, 
see SpecigieR copy of the Magazine, which will be 
sent on receipt of six conts, or specimen copy of the 
Journal, which will be sont gratis to any one ordering 
it. Address J.M.EMERSON4&CO, — 
Sep. 21. 1, 3,.5, and 7, Spruce st., New York. 
OS™ To newspapers giving this one or more inser- 
tions, and sending us a marked copy of the paper 
containing it, we will send both publications one year. 





Great Hessian State Loan of $6,725,000, 

0 BE REIMSURSED WITH $16,588,510, oR 

£2,400,000. 
This loan is guarantied by the Government, and 
contracted by the eminent Bankirg House of Messrs 
M.A. Von Rothschild & Sons, in Frankfort-on tho- 
Maine. The foliowing capital prizes must be gain- 
ed, viz: 
14 of - 5 


- $40,000 | 60 of - 
22 of ‘ J 


- + $4,000 
26,000 | 60 of - o ‘~ 


2 600 
1,500 
1,0 0 


Sof . : - $2,000 | 120 of - 
60of . - - 8.080} 180 of- 
&o., dc. The smallest prize is $55. 
The next drawing wil take place in December, 1854. 
THE PRICE OF SHARES IS AS FOLLOWS. 

1 share for - - *5| 30 shares for - 

6 “ “ oy yi 5 65 “ “ x 

13 “ “ J “ 10 ' 187 te id 2 

Tickets will be forwarded on receipt of colonia! 
bank notes, bills on Hurope, de Far the socuri 

the public, the prices of the shares havo always | 
fixed at tie above rates, and (unlixe the former 


| agente) on payment of the prizes, the undersigned 


make no deduction from the amount on any pre- 
tence whatever. 

They have great pleasure in announcirg that they 
are now appointed Sole Agents fur this distribu'ion 
for the British Colonies and foreign parts, and that 
during the last twelve years they have paid to suc- 
cessful hol@ers of shares in Great Britain prizes 
amounting to £52,000, free of deduction, which have 
been distributed in Liverpoo!, Manchester, London, 


After the drawing, each shareholder will receive a 
list of the winning numbers. The prizes will be paid 
in cash at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, East or West In- 
dies, Canada, Paris, London, New York, &. 

A , without delay, to Messrs. J. A. SCHWAR- 
réCLED & SONS, Bankers, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, any, or their house, Meesrs. A. Sewar- 
zschild & Co., 26 Lombard stréet, London. Romit- 
tances which arrive too late will be returned to the 
sender, or, if he prefers it, shares in the following 
drawing will be forwarded. Nov. 2. 


DEAFNESS. 


ST PUBLISHED, A TREATISE ON THEDAR, 
its structure and diseases, with illustrative en- 








‘| gtaviogs, and containing instructions in 2 mode of 


deafa self-applicable,) requiring neither 
medicine airy «<M soci and which has proved effi- - 
cacious in several hundred cases. one of which (the 
blisher) was of over 30 years’ standing, It will 
ny Mailed to any address for cne dollar, post, paid. 
No letters otherwise noticed, except in casos of pov- 
“a certified am 
150 Broadway, New ° 
work, all quackery 
in its d and contents, full reli 
upon its ents, for the truth 
legally 
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— SHI (GTON, D. Cc. 
STRUGGLE, 


BY LYDIA A, CALDWELI. 


Not all the stars of pale, diserowned November, 
Had dropped down, white, behind the western 
Wave; 
Not yet had come the sadder browed December, - 
Among our pines and mountain cliffs to rave, 
When Grief, too black to mention or remember, 
Dug deep and wide, within our hearts, her grave. 


Oh! dark and drear came down wild January; 


And drear and dark the Northern winds came down,. 


Till by the hand of hastening February, 
Chill, deep and white, the winter fields were sown; 
And fierce and swift, with fect that would not tarry, 
Darkness and Ruin walked tho earth alone. 


Then stood I up, and wrestied with my sorrow; 
Up face to face with each, steod Grief and I 
With those wild words despair alone can borrow, 
T called on Death, that he should hoar my cry; 
And throagh unknown futurity’s to-morrow, 
My soul wont questioning for Death's reply, 


Toried, “Oh, Death ! wherewith wilt thou repay me?” 
“Dark Death,” I said, “what hast thoa but the 
dead? 
For all the wealth I gave thee, but convey mo 
To my beloved, and make with his my bed! 
Beside my dead and only love to lay me, 
Ts all I ask of thee, oh, Death!” I said. 


Thus, kneeling very humble, low, and tender, 
Beneath the stars, I listened for the word ; 
But no white star, nor any moon’s chill splendor, 
Was by the souad of the replying stirred. 
From the far skies there came no swift desconder, 
Through all Death's silent realms no voice was 
heard. 


Then, in the anguish of my bitter weeping, 
T turned away and fell upon my face ; 

But through my agony, I heard the sweeping 
Of winter winds around a burial place; 

And straight [ stood up, fronting thus the sleeping, 
And cried in bitterness through all the space: 


“Oh, Love! were Death’s arms warmer for thy 
couching, 
That they should win theo thus away from mine, 
And from my heart love’s tenderest avouching ? 
Beloved, gavest thou then no word nor sign, 
When down beneath Death’s feet my life went crouch 
ing, 
To plead, in uttorest despair, for thine?” 


“Oh, Love! could Death, as I have loved thee, love 
thee? f . 
Oh! could his lip caress thee as mine hath ? 
Would then no songs that I have sung thee, move 
thee, 
That only Dsath’s sad psalm could sooth thy 
breath? ‘ 
Nay, dearest love, I would not so reprove theo ; 
LT only weep thou loved’st me less than Death!” 


Beneath the moon, beneath the stars’ white shining, 
No argel’s low response the mute air moved ; 
No white and beckoning hand, from Heaven declin- 
ing, 
The desolation of my ery disproved ; 
Unheeding slept, on his low couch reclining, 
My pale anc beautiful and best-beloved. 


With sudden darkness were the heavens o’ertaken ; 

The clouds rolled in and shut them from my sight ; 
Then was my sprit like a fig-tree shaken 

By mighty winds, with sudden fear and blight. 
The cry, “ Beloved, oh, why am I forsaken!” 

Arose and smote the black and brooding night. * 


My soul reeled back beneath the pain and passion 
Of that wild cry ; I fell down, like one dead, 
Yet, as the living in their dreamings fashion 
The thought, which, waking, they dared not have 
said, 
So, slow and low, I said, as in a vision, 
“ The God I heeded not stands overhead !” 


T Isy there, waiting for the skies to sunder, 
To hear what any voice in Heaven wouid say: 
I waited, speechless, for God’s judgment thunder 
To roll deep over me it’s dire dismay ; 
I held my pease and waited, in mute wonder, 
To feel God’s lightnings strike me where I lay. 


No thunders came, the waiting heavens to sever, 
But from on high God’s glory shone on me; 

And with such tenderness as none spake ever, 
Save He who hung “ forsaken” on the tree, 

A voice said—echoing through my soul forever— 
“T am, my chi.d, and this sufficeth thee!” 


Me Grawville, 1854. 





From the Cincinnati Gazette, Oct. 18. 


DOES ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY 
BELONG TO THE BISHOP? 


Kenton County (Ky.) Cireuit Court.—Be- 
fore Judge Pryor, Covington, Saturday, Octo- 
ber, 14. 

Heembrock et al. vs, Heimer et al.—Injunce- 
tion to restrain the defendants from building a 
school-house on the church lot in the rear of 
the German Catholic Church of the Mother of 
God, on Sixth street, Covington. The plantiffs 
were trustees elected by the congregation, and 
desired to build a school-house on a lot pur- 
chased for that purpose, adjoining the church, 
and fronting on Sixth street. e defendants 
were trustees appointed by the bishop in defi- 
ance of the congregation, and he had directed 
them to build a school-house in the rear of the 
church. The elected trustees and many of the 
congregation opposed this location, on the 
ground that it was unhealthy, and objectionable 
for other reasons. The two principal points at 
issue were ; 

l. Whether the canon of the church gave the 
bishop the appointment of trustees against the 
wishes of the congregation. 

2. Whether a deed or gift of property to the 
Catholic Church “ for pious uses ” included for 
the use of a school-house. 

On the first point, the canons of the church 
and decrees from the Pienary Council of Balti- 
more, of 1852, were produced. 

Canon 3 of the Apostolic Canons. says; 
“Churches and all their rights belong to the 
authority of the bishop.” “It is deereed that 
all churches, with their possessions and titles, 
shall be in the possession of the bishop, and 
shall always remain subject to his authority.” 

Decree 17 of the Plenary Council of the Uni- 
ted States of North America, at Baltimore, 1852, 
says: “ We warn priests who have the adminis- 
tration of churches, &e., * * not to appoint 
trustees in them without the authority of the 
bishops, nor to permit the faithful to elect them, 
lest difficulties should arise to the free adminis- 
tration of them.” 

Father Butler, who was called as a witness 
on this point, stated that he had been twenty- 
two years a priest, and made sixteen years of 
study—including canon law. That in Catho- 
lies countries, where the canon law forms 
a part of the civil law, there are priests set 
apart for its study, but there are no canonists 
in America. The canons of the church most 
positively give the appointment of trustees to 
the bishop. Such, too, had been the universal 
practice in the church, and such was clearly 
the teaching of the Bible in the following pas- 
sage: J 

‘Look ye out from among you seven men 
filled with wisdom, whom we may appoint pver 
these things.” 

Witness read, from the book containing the 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore, the last canon 


dated in ’52, yet the book bore date as having 


been printed in 1851. He acknowl him- 
self puzzled by this seeming contradiction ; but 
explained it by meine Oe canons were of no 
sic until they had gone to Rome and 
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building, but of a residence for the cure 
for school-housgs, 
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When the bishop's trustees were appointed, 
they had mange from the co tion’s 
trustees the money and records of the church, 
which they at first refused to give up. In the 
course of the evidence on this point, it pares 
ed that it was customary for the Catholic church 


6p and cure were authorized to bind the church 
| property. One of these notes was produced in 
evidence, and was tra as follows : 
“Be it known to all men, that the German 
Catholic Chureh of the Mother of God, of Cov- 
ington, is held and bound to pay the sum of 
two hundred dollars. to ——, with interest at 
six per cent., and for the said sum of $200 the 
said Church of the Mother of God is bound to 
the said ——. 


“October 15, 1854. ei 
. . Kunr, Pastor. 


__ , Secretary.” 

“ A large mass of evidence was also introduced 
in regard to the two localities. . 

At half past ten o'clock on Saturday night, 
the court adjourned. The argument will be 
rheard and the decision giving on Thursday 
evening next. 





Crxcrsnati, Oct. 21, 1854. 
The court granted the injunction applied for, 





A LETTER FROM SENATOR SUMNER. 


Boston, October 22, 1854. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 


GentLEeweN: You have done me the honor to 

make certain remarks of mine, in a recent 
speech to my constituents at Worcester, the oc- 
casion of two elaborate articles, the first of six 
éolumns, and the second, coming forth after a 
week's rest, of three columns more. — In the 
course of these articles, while quoting to excess 
from others, you give only detached bits, and in 
one ease a garbled sentence, from the speech 
on which you undertake to sit in judgment, 
though all that I said on the point in question 
is embraced in a single column. As from time 
to time you have freely published communica- 
tions from those who vindicate Slavery as.a na- 
tional institution, I trast that one who holds 
the opposite opinion—regarding it as in every 
respect sectional, and in no respect national, as 
always and everywhere the creature and de 
pendant of the States, and never anywhere the 
creature and dependant of the nation—may ask 
the simple justice at your hands of inserting in 
your: paper at an early day the precise remarks 
which have been the subject of your strictures. 
And pardon me, gentlemen, if I add a brief 
response to certain points in your extended 
lueubrations. Of course I have no desire to 
follow you in stirring anew the controversy of 
the Bank; let the dead past bury its dead ; 
but I wish to say a plain word in vindication of 
that constitutional principle which opened the 
Bank, although sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court, to. the judgment of Congress and the 
President, and which, as an essential element 
of our jurisprudence, is worth more than the 
Bank itself, even in the imagination of its wild- 
est partisans. That principle, now violently 
assailed by you, was enunciated by President 
Jackson, in a formal message “to Congress, as 
follows : 
“Each public officer who takes an oath to 
support the Constitution swears that he will 
support it as he understands it, and not as it is 
understood by others.” 

In your attack on this principle, you seek, 
in the first place, to deprive it of all authority 
as a rule of interpretation. And here you say,: 

“Flashing forth suddenly and unexpectedly, 
it dazzled for a moment the vision of superfi- 
cial observers, but produced no lasting impres- 
sion, and still less anything like conviction upon 
intelligent and unprejudiced minds. The Sena- 
tor from ‘Masachenctle, so far as our memory 
serves us, is the only public man that has ever 
relied upon this now almost forgotten dogma of 
our great Warrior President as a rule of con- 
duct for himself.” 

And you say this with the very words of John 
Quincy Adams, quoted by myself, actually be- 


| fore you, declaring, in the last year of his life, 


that “the best thing ever uttered by Andrew 
Jackson, was that for which he was so much 
abused ; namely, that in swearing to support 
the Constitution, he swore to support it as he 
understood it, and not as other men understood 
it.” 
You'say this, gentlemen, in the face of one 
of your own articles, where you characterize 
the message of President Jackson, net as his 
message, but as the message of “the Presi- 
dent’s advisers,” among whom you will remem- 
ber was that unsurpassed jurist, Edward Living- 
ston, then Secretary of State; that honorable 
statesman, Louis McLane, then Secretary of the 
Treasury; that favorite, at the time, of all par- 
ties, Lewis Cass, then Secretary at War; that 
laborious public servant, Levi Woodbury, then 
Secretary of the Navy; and that still living ex- 
emplar of careful learning and wisdom, Roger 
B. Taney, then Attorney General, and now 
Chief Justice of the United States. Such were 
the “advisers” from whom, according to your 
own allegation, President Jackson’s- message 
proceeded ; and yet, to sustain an assault on 
me, it is convenient to forget the great author- 
ity of these names, backed by John Quincy 
Adams ; for I will not suppose that you hoped 
to avoid all this authority by the equivocal lan- 
guage which you employed. 
aving satisfied yourselves by presenting the 

rule, despoiled of aH authority in its support, 
except that of the Warrior President, you then 
proceed, with a looseness of diction which har- 
monizes with your argument, to assail it on 
grounds of reason. And here permit me to 
say, that the prudence which has given to the 
journal over which you so honorably preside 
much of its character, would, if not for a mo- 
ment suspended, make you hesitate to charge 
any rule, upheld by the names I have mention- 
ed, with the injurious consequences which, in 
our inflamed vision, seem to flow from this. 
ou represent it as opening the flood-gates of 
confusion and disorder. Here is a great mis- 
take. But let me not occupy time on this point; 
I will merely refer to the speech which you as- 
sdult. Ido not venture to say that its argu- 
ment cannot be answered, though I do not 
think that it can; but I do say, confidently, that 
you have not answered it. 
But I stop here to touch one point which is 
not noticed in the speech. You quote the words 
of the Constitution, that “the judicial power 
shall extend to aut cases in law and equity 
rising under the Constitution, the Laws of the 
United States, and Treaties made,” and you 
then tumble at once upon the conclusion that 
the interpretation of the Constitution which may 
he incident to the trial of these “cases” is 
final. Of course, the judgment in the “ case” 
actually pending is final, as the settlement of a 
controversy, for weal or woe, to the litigating 
parties ; but, as w precedent, it is not final even 
on the Supreme Court itself.” When cited after- 
wards, it will be regarded with respect as an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and, if nothing 
appears against it, of controlling authority; but 
at any day, in any litigation, at the trial of any 
“case,” it will be within the unquestionable 
competency of the Court to review its own de- 
cision, so far as it establishes any interpretation 
of the Constitution. And if this power is ac- 
corded to the court literally, within its own 
sphere, to bind and unbind the text of the Con- 
stitution, according to its judgment, with what 
face can it be denied to the co-ordinate branches 
of the Government, who are respectively under 
oath to support the Constitution, and who, like 
the court itself, may be called, within their re- 
Spective spheres, incidentally to interpret the 
Constitution? In béth instances the power to 
interpret the Constitution is éxeident to. other: 
Sema duties, as the trial of cases or the ma- 

ng of laws; and it seems as plainly incident 
to a “case” of legislation as to one of the 
“ cases ” of liti ti aaa & 
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l to quote a fraction 
1, as follows: “The 
' Of obedience must be re- 
whatever guise hg cage yw aga 
: alias y skulk, whether in the 
ower,” en wavely ex- 

yay “Indeed! Does eh eenater of the 
United States thus_ inaintain that there 
is to be no obedience to laws?” No such 
thing; and you, gentlemen, though you unfairly 






| maimed the very sentence which you pretend to 
_ | to become the banker of its members—borrow- | 
ing their money ; and for this purpose the bish- 


| quote, must admit that it contains no such absur- 
dity. ark my words. It is only the tyrannical 
usurpations of the King, Parliament, or Judicial 
Power, which must be resisted, (of course, un- 
der all the personal perils and responsibilities 
incident to such resistance ;) and I proceeded to 
say, in the very sentence from which you have 
wrested your quotation, “ whether in the explo- 
ded theories of co age Filmer ry sige 

nt assumptions of the partisans of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill;” thus showing that I claimed 
no such general exemption from law as you at- 
tribute to me. 

But, with marvellous inconsistency, while 
condemning my moderate doctrine, you actually 
quote and adopt the following language from 
+Mr. Webster: “He [the President] may refuse 
to obey the law, and 80 MAY A PRIVATE CITIZEN; 
but both do it at their peril.” Of course they 
do. And again, on a late occasion, you quoted 
with high commendation a recent charge to the 
Grand Jury by a distinguished Judge of Mas- 
sachusetts, [Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar,| which 
contains the following explicit passage: 

“Tt has been said sometimes and in some places 
that there are laws which it is the duty of citi- 
zens to disobey or resist. I have no doubt, 
gentlemen, and I suppose none of you have any 
doubt, that a law may be enacted by a Repub- 
lican Government, as well as an order passed 
by a despot, which may be in itself wicked; and 
if a statute is passed which any citizen, exaimin- 
ing his duty by the best light God has given him, 
and acting conscientiously and uprightly, be- 
lieves to be wicked, and which, acting under 
the law of God, he thinks he ought to disobey, 
unquestionably he ought to disobey that statute, 
because he ought to ‘obey God rather than man.’ 
I suppose that any man who would seriously 
deny that there is anything higher than human 
law must ultimately deny even tke existence of 
the Most High. 

“But, gentlemen, it is not a question of private 
conscience which determines our duties in the 

remises. A man whose private conscience 
eads him to disobey a law recognised by the 
community must take the consequences of that 
disobedience. It is a matter solely between 
him and his Maker. He should take good care 
that he is not mistaken, that his private opinion 
does not result from passion or prel udice ; but, if 
he believes it to be his duty to disobey, he must 
be prepared to abide by the result, and the laws, 
as they are enacted and settled by the constitu- 
ted authorities to be constitutional and valid, 
must be enforced, although it may be to his 
grievous harm.” 

I-presume that you will not deliberately 
question. the principle which is thus enunciated 
by Mr. Webster and by Judge Hoar. But this 
principle is identical with that which you so 
warmly condemn when put forth by me. The 
very aot which ¥ ae undertake to criticise, 
and which was before you when you wrote, 
contains these words : 

“The judgments of courts are of binding au- 
thority upon inferior tribunals and executive 
functionaries, whose virtue does not prompt 
them to resign oflice rather than aid in the ex- 
ecution of an unjust law. Over all citizens, 
whether in public or private station, they will 
naturally exert, as precedents, a commanding 
influence. This I admit; but no man, who is 
not lost to self-respect, and ready to abandon 
that manhood which is shown in the Heaven- 
directed countenance, will voluntarily aid in 
enforcing a judgment which, in his conscience, 
he solemnly believes to be against the funda- 
mental law, whether of the Constitution or of 
God. Not lighily, not rashily, will he take the 
grave responsibility of open dissent ; but, if the 
occasion requires, he will not hesitate. Pains 
and penalties may be endured, but wrong must 
not be done. ‘I cannot obey, but I can suffer, 
was the exclamation of the author of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, when imprisoned for disobedience to 
an earthly statute. Better suffer injustice than 
doit. Better be even the poor slave, returned 
to bondage, than the unhappy commissioner.” 

And in another speech, made by me in the 
Senate, and reported in the Congressional Globe, 
the supremacy of conscience is more fully vin- 
dicated and defined : 

“ As the throne of God is above every earth- 
ly throne, so are his laws and statutes above 
all the laws and statutes of man. To ques- 
tion these is to question God himself. “But 
to assume that human laws are beyond ques- 
tion, is to claim for their fallible authors 
infallibility. To assume that they are always 
in conformity with those of God, is presumpfu- 
ously and impiously to exalt man to an equality 
with God. Clearly, human laws are not always 
in such conformity; nor can they ever be be- 
yond question from each individual. Where 
the conflict is open, as if Congress should com- 
mand the perpetration of murder, the office of 
conscience as final arbiter is undisputed. But 
in every conflict the same queenly office is hers. 
By no earthly power can she be dethroned. 
Each person, after anxious examination, with- 
out haste, without passion, solemnly for himself 
must decide this great controversy. Any other 
rule attributes infallibility to human laws, places 
them beyond question, and degrades all men to 
an unthinking passive obedience. 

“ According to St. Augustine, an unjust law 
does not appear to be a law—lex esse non vide- 
tur que justa non fuerit ; and the great fathers 
of the church, while adopting these words, de- 
clare openly that unjust laws are not binding. 
Sometimes they are called ‘abuses,’ and not 
laws; sometimes ‘ violences,’ and not laws. 
And here again the conscience of each person 
is the final arbiter. But this loftly principle is 
not confined to the church. A master of phi- 
losophy in early Europe, a name of intellectual 
renown, the eloquent Abelard, in Latin verses 
addressed to his son, has clearly expressed the 
universal injunction : 


**¢ Jussa potestatis terrene discutienda 

Coelestis tibi mox perficienda scias 

Siquis divinis jubeat contraria jussis 

Te contra Dominum pactio nulla trahat.’ 
The mandates of an earthly power are to be 
diseussed; those of Heaven must at once be 
performed; nor can any agreement constrain 
us against God. Such is the rule of morals. 
Such also, by the lips of judges and sages, has 
been the proud declaration of the English law, 
whence our own is derived. In this conviction 
patriots have fearlessly braved unjust com- 
mands, and martyrs have died. 

“ And now, sir, the rule is commended to us. 
The good citizen, as he thinks of the shivering 
fugitive, guilty of no crime, pursued, hunted 
down like a beast, while praying for Christian 
help and deliverance, and as he reads the re- 

uirements of this act, is filled with horror. 

ere is a despotic mandate, ‘to aid and assist 
in the prompt and efficient execution of this 
law.’ k ain let me speak frankly. Not rash- 
ly would I set myself against any provision of 
law. This grave responsibility I would not 
lightly assume. But here the path of duty is 
clear. By the supreme law, which commands 
me to do no injustice; by the comprehensive 
Christian law of brotherhood, by the Constitu- 
tion, which I have sworn to support, I am BounD 
TO DISOBEY THIS act. Never, in any capacity, 
can I render voluntary aid in its execution. 
Pains and penalties I will endure; but this 
great wrong I will not.do.” 

T have too often observed, that all who un- 
dertake to uphold Slavery, or that false inter- 
pretation of the Constitution by which its as- 
serted rights are maintained, seem unconscious- 
ly to fall into a denial of the plainest princi- 

les of morals and the grandest truths of free- 
tou? but I believe that you will not now ven- 
ture to call me to order for anything said in 
vindication of the supremacy of conscience. 
An illustration will bring home to your convic- 
tions the absurdity of any position different from 
mine. If, for instance, Con should decree 
the enslavement and sale of the honorable Edi- 











‘less flagrant than’ that 





firmed the constitutionality of the Fugitive Act, 
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pended ag & postscript. 
EXTRACTS FROM MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH. 


“Tt is poisiatinnce. gravely us ed that, since - 


the Supreme Court o! States has af , 
there Only remains to usin all whether | 
in public station or as private citizens, the duty 
of absolute submission. Now, without stopping | 
to consider the soundness of their judgment, | 
affirming the constitutionality of this act, let me 
say that the Constitution of the United States, | 
as I understand it, exacts no such passive obe- | 
dience,. And, in taking the oath to support the 
Constitution, I have sworn to support it as I 
understand it, and not as other men understand 
it. oe applause; when it had subsided, it 
was followed by three rousing cheers for Sum- 
ner.] In adopting this rule, which was first 
authoritatively enunciated Andrew Jackson, 
when, as President of the United States, in the 
face of the decisions of the Supreme Court, he 
asserted the unconstitutionality of the Bank, I 
desire to be understood as not acting hastily. 
Let me add that, if it needed other authority in 
its support, it has that also of John Quincy 
Adams. [Great applause.] 

“And here indulge me with a reminiscence. 
It so happened that, during the last year in the 
life of this venerable statesman, while he was 
ill, it was my petioge to sit sometimes by his 
bed-side. On one of these occasions, I put the 
question to him gtr whether, in taking the 
oath to support the Constitution, he assumed 
any obligation to return a fugitive slave? To 
which the ‘old man eloquent’ promptly and 
earnestly replied, that, according to his interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, he assumed no such 
obligation, [applause,] and proceeded to assign 
certain reasons therefor ; and he then added, in 
words calculated to produce a profound impres- 
sion, that ‘the best thing ever uttered by An- 
drew Jackson was that for which, at the time, 
he was so much abused; namely, that in swear- 
ing to support the Constitution, he_ swore to 
support it as he understood it, and n@Pas other 
men understood it.’ [Immense cheering and 
excitement. | : 

“ Thus, if any person at this day be disposed 
to deal sharply with this rule, or with myself, 
on account of the support which I now most 
conscientiously give to it, let him remember 
that his thrusts will pierce not only myself, the 
humblest of its supporters, but also the great 
fame of Andrew Jackson and of John Quincy 
Adams, patriots both of eminent life and au- 
thority, who, though differing much on public 
questions, and at times rivals and foes, yet con- 
curred in this important principle. | Applause. ] 

“ But reason here is in harmonywith author- 
ity. From the necessity of the case, I must 
swear to support the Constitution, either as I 
do understand it, or as Ido xovr understand it. 
[Laughter.] But the absurdity of dangling on 
the latter horn of the dilemma compels me to 
take the former, and there is a natural end of 
the argument™[Great laughter and cheers.] Is 
there a person in Congress or out of it, in the 
National Government orState Government, who, 
when this inevitable alternative is presented to 
him, will venture to say that he swears to sup- 
port the Constitution as he does not understand 
it? [Laughter and applause.| The supposition 
is preposterous. But let me ask gentlemen 
who are disposed to abandon their own under- 
standing of the Constitution, to submit their 
conscience to the standard of other men, by 
whose understanding do they swear? Surely not 
by that of the President. This is not alleged. 
But by the understanding of the Supreme Court. 
In other words, to this Court, consisting at pres- 
ent of nine persons, is committed a power of 
fastening such interpretation as they see fit 
upon any part of the Constitution—adding to it 
or subtracting from it, or positively varying its 
requirements, actually making and unmaking 
the Constitution ; and all good citizens must 
bow to their work as of equal authority with 
the original instrument, ratified by solemn votes 
of the whole people! [Great applause.] If 
this be so, then the oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States is hardly less offen- 
sive than the famous ‘ef cetera’ oath devised 
by Archbishop Laud, in which the subject swore 
to certain specified things, with an ‘ &c.’ added. 
Such an oath I have not taken. [Good, good. | 

“For myself, let me say that I hold Judges, 
and especially the Supreme Court of the coun- 
try, in much respect; but I am too familiar 
with the history of judicial proceedings to re- 

ard them with any superstitious reverence. 

Sensation.] Judges are but men, and in all 
ages have shown a full share of human frailty. 
Alas! alas! the worst crimes of history have 
been perpetrated under their sanction. The 
blood of martyrs and of patriots, crying from 
the ground, summons them to judgment. It 
was a judicial tribunal which condemned So- 
crates to drink the fatal hemlock, and which 
pushed the Saviour barefoot over the pavements 
of Jerusalem, bending beneath his cross. It 
was a judicial tribunal which, against the testi- 
mony and entreaties of her father, surrendered 
the fair Virginia as a slave ; which arrested the 
teachings of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
and sent him in bonds from Judea to Rome ; 
which, in the name of the Old Religion, ad- 
judged the saints and fathers of the Christian 
church to death, in all its most dreadful forms ; 
and which afterwards, in thename of the New Re- 
ligion, enforced the tortures of the Inquisition, 
amidst the shrieks and agonies of its victims, 
while it compelled Galileo to declare, in sol- 
emn denial of the great truth he had disclosed, 
that the earth did not move round the sun. It 
was a judicial tribunal which, in France, du- 
ring the long reign of her monarchs, lent itself 
to be the instrument of every tyranny, as du- 
ring the brief reign of terror it did not hesitate 
to stand forth the unpitying accessary of the 
unpitying guillotine. Ay, sir, it was a judicial 
tribunal in England, surrounded by all the 
forms of law, which sanctioned every despotic 
caprice of Henry the Kighth, from the unjust 
divorce of his queen to be beheading of Sir 
Thomas More; which lighted the fires of per- 
secution that glowed at Oxford and Smithfield 
over the cinders of Latimer, Ridley, and John 
Rogers ; which, after elaborate argument, up- 
held the fataf tyranny of ship money against 
the patriot resistance of Hampden; which, in 
defiance of justice and humanity, sent Sidney 
and Russell to the block; which persistently 
enforced the laws of Conformity that our Pur- 
tan Fathers persistently refused to obey ; and 
which afterwards, with Jeffries on the bench, 
crimsoned the pages of English history with* 
massacre and murder—even with the blood of 
innocent woman. And it was a judicial tribu- 
nal in our country, surrounded by all the forms 
of law, which hung witches at Salem ; which 
affirmed the constitutionality of the Stamp Act, 
while it admonished ‘jurors and the people’ to 
obey ; and which now, in our day, has lent its 
sanction to the unutterable atrocity of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill. Pemanestones applause, 
and three cheers for Sumner. 

“The judgments of courts are of binding au- 
thority upon inferior tribunals and executive 
functionaries, whose virtue does not prompt 
them to resign office rather than aid iff the ex- 
ecution of an unjust law. Over all citizens, 
whether in public or private station, they will 
naturally exert, as precedents, a commanding 
influence. This I admit; but no man, who is 
not lost to self-respect, and ready to abandon 
that manhood which is shown in the Heayen- 
directed countenance, will voluntarily aid in 
enforeing a Soc which, in his conscience, 
he solemnly believes to be against the funda- 
mental law, whether of the Constitution or of 
God. [Applause.] Not lightly, not rashly, will 
he take he grave responsibility of open dis- 
sent; but if the occasign requires, he will not 
hesitate. Pains and penalties may be endured, 
but wrong must not be done. Cheers. | ‘Ff 
cannot obey, but I can suffer,’ was the excla- 
mation of the author of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
when imprisoned for disobedience to an earth- 
ly statute. Better suffer injustice, than do it. 

tter be even the poor slave, returned to bond- 
age, than the unhappy commissioner, [Ap- 
plauseé and sensation, 

“The whole dogma of Passive obedience must 
be rejected, whatever guise it may assume, and 
th cal usurpations of i tome ba 

e tyranni i ng, parliament 
or judicial tribunal; whether in Lapeer oa 
theories of Sir Robert Filmer or the rampant 
assumptions of the partisans of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. The rights of the civil power are 
limited; there are things beyond its province ; 
there are matters out of its control; there are 
cases in which the faithful citizen may say—ay, 
must say—‘T will not obey.’ No man now re- 
sponds to the words of. ‘If a king 
bid a man be a villain, he is » by the in- 
denture of his oath, to be one.’ Nor will any 

ent reasoner, who duly considers the rights 


ished, it is hereto ap nok 
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of conscience, claim for any earthly magi 
or tribunal, howsoever styled, a power in 
this age of civilization and liberty, the loftiest 
monarch ofa Christian throne, wearing on his 
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The Supreme 
le judges, whose 
names are entwined with our history, enforced 
this law at Salem by the eempotien of fourteen 
persons as witches; precisely. as pett is- 
trates, acting under to eon of the linens 
Court of the U. States, and also of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, have enforced the Fu- 
gitive Act by the reduction of two human beings 
to slavery. The clergy of Massachusetts, partic- 
ularly near Boston, and also Harvard College, 
were for the law, ‘Witcheraft,’ shouted Cotton 
Mather from the pulpit, ‘is the most nefandons 
high treason’—‘a capital crime;’ even as oppo- 
sition to the Fugitive Act was denounced as 
‘treason.’ [Laughter.] 

“ But the law against witchcraft was not tri- 
umphant long. The General Court of the Prov- 
ince first became penitent, and asked pardon of 
God for ‘ all the errors of his servants and people 
in the late tragedy.’ Jurymen united in con- 
demning and lamenting the delusion to which 
they had yielded under the decision of the judges, 
and acknowledged that they had brought the re- 
geese? of wrongful bloodshed on their native 
and. Sewall, one of the judges, whose name 
lives freshly in the liberty-loving character of 
his descendant, (Hon. 8. E. Sewall,) and who 
had presided at the trials, stood up in his place 
at church before the congregation, and implored 
the prayers of the people, ‘that the errors he 
had committed might not be visited by the judg- 
ments of an avenging God on his country, his 
family, or himself.’ And now, in a manuscript 
diary of this departed judge, may be read, on 
the margin against the description of these 
trials, in his own handwriting, these words of 
Latin interjection and sorrow—Ve, ver, var. 
Woe! woe! woe! [Sensation.] 

“The parallel between the enforcement of 
the law against witcheraft and the Fugitive Act 
is not yet complete. It remains for our Legis- 
lature, the suecessor of that original General 
Court, to lead the penitential march. —— 
ter.| In the slave cases there have been no 
jurymen to recant, {laughter,] and it is too 
much, perhaps, to expect any magistrate who 
has sanctioned the cruelty, to imitate the mag- 
nanimity of other days, by public repentance. 
But it is not impossible that future generations 
may he permitted to read, in some newly ex- 
humed diary or letter, by one of these unhappy 
functionaries, words of woe not unlike those 
which were wrung from the soul of Sewall. 
[Sensation. |” ) 





THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The particulars of the biography of the dis- 
tinguished navigator, the discovery of whose 
unhappy fate “has engaged the public attention 
so much of late, are derived principally from 
an article translated for the Hvening Post from 
“ The Convergations-Lexicon :” 

Sir John Faanklin, who at a very early age 
manifested the adventurous spirit that charac- 
terized his later career, was born at Spilsby, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1786. The evident bent of the 
boy’s mind for a sailor's life not meeting with 


Lisbon in a merchant vessel, in hopes that the 
reality would operate asa cure. The attempt 
failed, and at the age of fourteen he entered the 
British navy as a midshipman, on board the 
Polyphemus, in Which capacity he served at 
the battle of Copenhagen. In 1803 he accom- 
panied his relative, Capt. Flinders, on a voyage 
of discovery to the South seas, and was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of New Holland. He 
was afterwards signal officer on the Bellero- 
phon, (the ship on board which Napoleon took 
refuge in 1815,) at the battle of Trafalgar, and 
in 1814 served as lieutenant upon the Bedford, 
which carried the allied sovereigns to Eng- 
land. In 1815 he was at the attack upon New 
Orleans, which ended so disastrously for the 
British, and won considerable reputation by 
the capture of an American gun-boat. In 1818 
he was appointed to the command of the brig 
Trent, which formed part of the Polar Expedi- 
tion under Capt. Buchan. He afterwards held 
a command in the expedition of Ross and Par- 
ry, at which time he examined the coast as far 
north as Cape Turnagain, 68° 30’ north lati- 
tude, and returned to England in 1822, after 
having suffered great hardships and privations, 
and was only saved from death by the kindness 
of the Esquimaux. Promoted to the rank of 
Post Captain in 1825, in company with the 
same parties he undertook a second voyage to 4 
the Polar seas, and examined the coast between 
the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers. He re- 
turned in 1827, having reached 70° 307 north 
latitude and 150° west longitude, and was 
knighted by George IV, in acknowledgment of 
his services. In 1830 he was in command of a 
ship-ofthe-line in the Mediterranean, and was 
afterwards sent as Governor to Van Diemen’s 
Land, from which post he was recalled in 1843. 
Karly in 1845 he returned to England, and was 
at once appointed to the command of the expe- 
dition to the Polar seas, from which he never 
returned, and which was expected to add large- 
ly to the stock of geographical knowledge and 
that of the laws which govern the magnet. 
The Erebus and Terror, the two ships with 
which the younger Ross, in 1839, had made his 
celebrated voyage to the South Polar seas, were 
rapidly fitted up with everything necessary for 
the service, and with the distinguished officers, 
Captains Crozier and Fitz-James, who were se- 
lected by Sir John himself, the expedition left 
“ngland on the 19th of May of that year. It 
was spoken by several whale ships on the 4th 
of July, and on the 26th of the same month 
was seen for the last time in Melville’s Bay, 
latitude 77° north, longitude 66° 13’ west from 
Greenwich. 

Fears respecting the missing navigators be- 
came general in England in 1848, and since 
that period several expeditions have been fitted 
out there, as well as one from this country, for 
the purpose of either rescuing or ascertaining 
the fate of Sir John and his companions. 
They have all returned without success. The 
only traces hitherto discovered have been the 
graves of three of the party, and some empty 
sans used for containing preserved meats, such 
as were furnished the expedition. The search- 
es instituted at the request of the English by 
the Russian Government among its possessions 
on the Arctic sea have met with no result. But 
the veil seems about to be lifted, and should 
the report of Dr. Rae, which has reached us 
from aah prove correct, we shall soon 
probably know all that can ever be known of 
Sir John Franklin and those under his com- 
mand. 





MORTALITY AT THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The New York Courier states that the expe- 
rience of the Life Insurance Companies of this 
country has brought to light certain facts which 
are not expressed or indicated by the census 
returns. 

In reference to the North, or that portion of 
the Union embraced northerly of the southern 
line of Virginia and Kentucky, it is shown that 
the mortality is considerably less than that in- 
dicated by the celebrated Carlisle tables. From 
ten years’ practical results it appears that the 
mortality among that class of persons who in- 
sure their lives within the region named is less 
tha@one per cent. viz: about 94 in every 
10,000. 

In that section comprised between the thirty- 
second degree of north latitude (a few miles 
south of Savannah) and the southern line of 
Virginia and Kentucky, the mortality among 
the same class of pees is 1.174 per cent. or 
117} persons out of every 10,000 

Looking to the extreme Southern States, or 
south of latitude 32 degrees, the mortality is 
nearly double that of the Northern section, the 
actual number of deaths out of 10,000 (as in- 
sured) being 186. 

These calculations are entirely exclusive of 
the present year, which has perhaps been more 
fatal_in the South than any period since 1830.4 

This is the experience of the Mutual Life 
Insurance 
Their actuary reports that— 

“ The disparity in the ratio of the amount of 
claims from ‘death to the amount at risk in 
these three sections of country, has usually. 
been even greater than that of the simple mor- 
m. ..Thus, during the first six 
months ofthe spronens ha 2% (from Ist 
February to Ist August,) the company has had 
at risk in the first section $18,000,000, while 
the amount of claims in the section has been 
$68,500, or $38 out of every $10,000 assured. 
In the second section the amount at risk i 


“| it is now, 
| the premium to to per cent. beyond the 


Company of the city of New York. | 




















ary rate of persons in northern latitudes. 


0G" A rfal. discovery has recently been 
a, and all diseases of the lungs, 
We refer to “ Dr. Curtis's Hygeana, or Inhaling 
Hygean Vapor and Cherry Syrup.” With this new 
method, Dr, C. has restored many afflicted ones to 
perfect health—as an evidence of which, he has in- 
uumerable certificates. Speaking of the treatment, 
4 physician remarks: It is evident that inhaling, 
constantly breathing an agreeable, healing vapor, the 
medicinal properties must come in direct contact with 
-the whole of the gerial cavity of the lungs, and thus 
escape the many and varied changes produced upon 
them when introduced into the stomach, and sub- 
jected to the process of digestion. The Hygeana is 
for sale at all the Draggists throughout the country. 
“New York Dutchman, January 14. 
See advertisement of Modicated Inhalation in an- 
other column of this paper. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET. 

OWLERS, WELLS, & CO., Phrenologists and 
Publishers, 231 Arch street, below Seventh. Phil- 
adelphia, furnish all works on Pevensey Physiol- 
ogy, Water Cure, Magnetism, and Phonography, 
wholesale and retail, at New York prices. Profes- 
sional examinations, with eharts, and full written 
descriptions of character, day and evening. Cabinet 

8. May 22—ly 


PHILOSOPHiCAL AND CHEMICAL APPA- 
KATUS, 
HE subscriber manufactures almost. all kinds of 
apparatus, and will always be happy to corres- 
pond with such as may need anything in that line. 
Having been for years a practical teacher of these 
sciences, he has unusual advantages in knowing the 
actual wants of teachers. Price catalogues sent, 
gratis, on application. Goods shipped to ail parts of 
the United States and Cauadas. 

He refers, by permission, to Professor J. Foster, of 
Union College, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. A. Potter, Bishop of 
Peon. C. B. WARRING, A. M., 

June 29—26t Pouzhkespsie, New York. 


WM. B. JARVIS, ATTGRNEY AT LAW, 
. Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dire ep Yigg attended to. Particular 
attention paid to such claims as are marked 
“Gone West,” &e., agaimst persons residing in any 
of —_ — States. Address ag above, post paid. 
an. 














DYSP£PSIA CURED!! 

EYMANN’S DYSPEPSIA ELIXIR is a com- 

plete and infallible cure for Dyspepsia. 

Read the testimony of those who have used the: 
Elixir: 

Hermann’s Dysprpsia Exixtr.—A single bottle 
of this great medicine has cured one of the proprie- 
ters of this paper of two years’ suffering frem that 
dreadful disease, Dyspepsia. We recommend it to 
our readers from a sense of duty—Amer. Cruiser, 
Sept. 30, 1854. 

Rom A Puysician.—I have used two bottles of 
the Eiixir, and now pronounce myself cured of Dys- 
pepsia. A P. Carman, D.D.§&., 

308 Bleecker st., New York. 

I have been afflicted for years past with Dyspep- 
sia, and have been completely cured by one bottle’ 
only of Heymann’s Elixir. W. D. CALLABAN, 

34 Carmine st , New York. 

From Mr. Gosuine, or Gostine’s RESTAURANT, 
N. Y.—I have been completely cured of Dyspepsia 
by six successive days’ use of the Elixir. 

L. Gosuine, 
Residence 180 w. 25th st, New York. 

I have suffered for fourteen years. Two bottles of 
Heymaan’s Dyspepsia Elixir have restored me to per- 
fect health. ARABELLA A. DocKsTADER, 

No. 8 Cornelia st., New York. 

Prepared and sold by HEYMANN & CO., 197 
Broadway, New York, and can be had of all Drug- 
gists throughout the country. Price $1 per botile, 
or 6 bottles for $5, sent free of charge, on receipt of 
price. Sept. 28—3m 

CLEVELAND WATEA CURE ESTABLISH. 

MEAT. 

HE above Establishment is now commencing its 

seventh session. 

The number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the increase from year to year, for the 
past six years, until the last season, when the de- 
mands of the public far exceeded our power to ac- 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
portion ofcures, from year to year, induces the sub- 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatment give facilities to the inva- 
lid rarely equalled. 

iscases peculiar to fomales are treated with asuc- 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. [May 22.] T. T. SEELYE, M. D. 


LARD CLL, STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN- 
DLES, 


0.1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatino, manufactured for fine machinery, woo)- 
lens, and solar — 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full weight and prime 
quality, warranted to stand the climate of Califdrnia, 
Australia, the Indies, and Africa. 

Ordors for any quantity executed promptly. Apply 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil, Star and 
Adamantine Manutacturer. Cincinnati, 0. 


GRATIS! 

FEW words on the rational treatment, without 

medicias, of local weakness, nervous debility, 

loss of memory, love of solitude, seif-distrust, dizzi- 
boss, pimples on the face, and other infirmities of man 
By this entirely new and highly successful treatment 
every one is enabled to cure himself perfectly, and a 
the least possible cost. Sent to any address, post free 

in sealed envelope, by remitting (post paid) two post- 

age stamps, to DR. 8. EK LANRY, ; 

Aug. 3. 17 Lispenard street, New York 
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ATTENTION! 
QLDIERS who egerved in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar. 
tears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &o. 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. GC. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


ee GEORGE W. JULIAN, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Centreville, 
Indiana, 

wu attend to the securing and collecting of 
claims, and all other business intrusted to his 

care, in the counties of Wayne, Randolph, Henry, 

Union, and Fayette, and in the Supreme and Federal) 

Courts at Indianapolis. Dec. 22 


BARD & WILSON, 

J nee tigen cma OF GOLD PENS, of every 

description, respectfully call the attention of the 
public and Pen Dealers te their recently pateated 
‘ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be superior to any 
other now extant. or sale at the manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streets, Phila- 
delphia. Jan. 21. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

I HEREBY make known to the public, that on the 

16th of May, 1854, I obtained a Patent from the 
United States for an improved saw, and am now 
ready to dispose of rights, or furnish those with saws 
who wish to avail themselves of this vast improve- 
mont. . This saw will cut double the amount in any 
given time, with the same power as that of the ordi- 
nary saw. The nature of my invontion is so to con- 
struct the teeth of the saw that each tooth shall cut 
its way clean through the wood, without tearing or 
forcing the saw; each tooth acting as a mortice 
chisel, and cutting a chip or core of the same thick- 
ness that each tooth stands in advance cf the one 
next behind it; the cutting part of each tooth is ox- 
actly vertical, and notwithstanding each tooth ad- 
vances in front of the one next behind it, the blade of 
the saw to be of equal width, requiring the back of 
the saw to be inclined forwatd, the size of the open- 
ing between the teeth to be increased or reduced, ac- 
cording to the length of the saw and size of the tim- 
ber to be cut, so that each space betwoen the teeth 
shall be capable of holding the entire chip or core 
that the tooth behind it may cut off. The saw is ca- 
pable of being attached to any mill. 


L. STEWART. 
For further information, address 
i STEWART & McCLELLAND, 
Oct. 26. WwW 
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SALEM UNION SCHOOL. 
HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will 
A commence the 13th of November, 1854, and con- 
tinue fifteen weeks. 

The services of Mr. A. Holhrook, formerly of 
Marlboro, as Principal, with the use of his extensive 
a have been en for the coming year. 

efficient corps of tt Teachers in the dif- 
— departments of the school, have been employ- 


As the merits of this Institution have already beon 
| presented to the public, and highly appreciated, and 
as we have just published our annual circular—to 
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. # to the Books called Apocrypha. 
Tow is . an original life of the author. 
| Ono vol., royal 8vo. $3 50. , 
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As a help to the study of the Scripturee, it stands unri- 
yalled amorg al) who are familiar with works design- 
aor that purpose. It has been justly styled ‘‘ The 
Bible its own Interpreter.” 

A practical knowledge of its unequalled merits and 

' has hitherto been mainly confined to cler- 
gymeon, and that, too, when every Bible reader alike 
needs it. It may be said, indeed, to he equaily as 
necessary to an undorstanding of the Bible, and holds 
the samo relation to it, which a dictionary does to 
the understanding of a language. Every student of 
the Word of God, and every family, should have free 
access to it. 

Opinions have been received from a largo nuwber 
of our most eminent clergymen, of different denomi- 
nations, respecting the value of this work. They are 

iven below, as far as room will permit. They show 
© estimate in which it is held by-men whom all 
will acknowledge to be competent judges in the mat- 
ter. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
From Rev. J. L. Hodge, D, Ds, (Baptist,) Brooklyn; 
New York. 

In my judgment, the unabridged Concordance of 
Cruden stands unrivalled in what it professes to be 
and do. ? 

From Rev. Professor Goodrich, D. D., of Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven. 

Ihave made use of Cruden’s Concordance for many 
years, and have always regarded it as a monument 
of industry, and an indispensable assistance, in its- 
complete form, to the study of the Word of God. 
From Rev. M. W. Jacdbus, D. D., of the Theologi- 

cal Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

No topical arrangement of passages, however com- 
plete and useful in its way,can answer the same pur- 
pose. It is, indeed, a self interpreting bible. Such 
a verbal Concordance as Cruden has produced, is 
more necdfui to the Bible student than the diciion- 
ary to a common reader. 

“rom Rev. Wm. Sprague, D. D, (Presbyterian ) 

ny. 

It hus been the companion of my whole life, both 
as a theological student and a minister; and it is the 
last book, with the exception of the Bible itself, that 
I would consent to have pass out of my hands. 

From Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D., (Duich Reform- 
ed,) New York City. 

It is invaluable to the biblical student, and the 
abridgments which have been made of it furnish no 
idea of the thoroughness and fullness of the original 
and complete work. Other'works, such as * Gaston’s 
Collection,” “ Scripture Manual,” “‘ Analysis of the 
Bible,” &c., have their special excellence and uses, 
but can never supply the place of the original Cru- 
den’s Concordance. 

From Rev. Bishop Janes, D. D., (Methodist Episco- 
pol Church,) New York City. 

No book has aided me more in the study of God’s 
Word—enabling me to compare Scripture with Scrip- 
ture, and interpret Scripture by Seripture, I believe 
its usefulness both to laymen and ministers can hard- 
ly be overrated. 

From Rev. J. B. Condit, D. D.,of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I have used it more than twenty years, with a 
growing estimate of its value. In its complete form, 
as published by Mr. Dodd, I would earnestly com- 
mend it as the book that should find a place in eve- 
ry family by the side of the Bible. 

From Rev. I. 8. Spencer, D. D.. (Preshyterian,) 

Brooklyn, NN. Y. 

Cruden’s Concordance is, in my opinion, altogether 
supertor to ary work of the kind. I do not believe 
that aay compendium, arrangement, or analysis of 
the Sacred Scriptures, that has ever been published, 
is so well calculated as this to be of assistance to ali 
students of the Word of God. 

‘rom Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine, D. D., (Episco- 
pal,) Ohio. 

No English Concordance can take its place, or do 
without it. It is equally precious to the minister of 
the Word and the earnest reader of the Scriptures, 
of any sort or condition of men. 

From Rev. Albert Barnes, (Preshyterian,) Phil. 

Ihave long been in the habit of consulting the 
work to which you refer, and deem it of inestimable 
veine, and do not believe that ii is superseded, or is 
likely to be, by any other similar work. 

From Rev. H. Humphrey, D. D., late President of 
Amherst College. . 

I have found it an invaluable help in “ comparing 
Scripture with Scripture.” 

From Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., (Preshyterian,) 
late of Brooklyn, New York. 

The value of Cruden’s Concordance, unabridged 
and entire, I consider as incomparable and indispen- 
erable. 

From Rev. Francis Wayland, LL. D., (Beptist,) 
President of Brown University. 

I am happy to hear that you are publishing Crx- 
den’s Cencordance in its original state. To the rtu 
dent of the Scriptures, I consider it (I write delibe- 
rately) above all price. 

From Rev. Gardiner Spring, LL. D., (Preshyte- 
rian,) New York City. 

I can only say, that if I possessed but two books 
in the world, they should be God’s Bible and Cru- 
den’s Concordance. ' ‘ 
From Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., ( Presbyterian,) New 

York City. 

It is worth more than all the other books of refer- 
ence combined for aiding in the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. * * * Every Sunday School teach- 
er, every family, and every young person who has 
not casy access to it in the family of which he is a 
part, ought to have Cruden standing beside the Bible 
upon bis table. ’ 

From Rev. David 8. Doggett, D. D., (Methodist,) 
Ed. Southern Mah. Quarterly Revirw. 

I regard Cruden’s-Complete Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures as incomparably superior to every 
work of the kind thei has everappeared. * * 
Besides furnishing the very best interpretation of the 
Sacred Writings, it is also a Commentary and a Die- 
tionary of the Bible, of the highest utility to every 
student of the Word of God. 

From Rev. Thomas H. Skinner; D. D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, NN. Y. 

Cruden’s Concordance, complete, has proved itself 
to be a book of pre-eminent and unrivalled merit. 

OG> Five hundred agents wanted, immediately, to 
engage in the circulation of this work. A small cap- 
ital, with energy and perseverance, will secure large 
returns. 

Published and for sale, together with a large vari- 
ety cf other important works, by 

W. DODD. 


Oct. 26—3t Brick Church Chapel, N. York. 


{IMPORTANT TO MILL OWNERS. 


H4vine received my Letters Patent fer an im- 

proved method of Dressing Milistones, I am 
now Eat to furnish Machines to Millers and 
Mill Owners. 

I will guaranty that any practical Miller can, at 
the first trial, if he will try, dress s pair of Burrs in 
half the time that he can do it with the common 
hand-pick now in tse; and that the work done by 
the machine shall be better than can be done by nine 
out of ten of tho best handlers of the common pick. 
The machine makes a clean, clear, thread-like mark, 
and does not brittle up nor break the face of the stone. 
It can be controlled at the will of the operator, in- 
stantly to make the most delicate lick or one with 
the force of ten pounds, if required. Every practical 
Miller knows that a stone is only required to be dress. 
6d where the proof staff indicates. This.can be done 
by the machine, no matter how brittle or tender, or 
how close and hard the face or place on the stone 
may be, the operator can face it down, or touch as 
lightly as he pleases. Thore are three very good rea- 
sons for tryiag them: 

First. With fair use, the machine will last twen 
years. Second. ‘It is complete within itself, and wi 
not take five minutes, nor cost five cents to try it. 
Third. I give with the machine thirty tools, or pick- 
blades, which will last any two pair of stones, to be 
dressed twice a week, for two years, and then any 
good smith can replace them for twenty-five cents 
apiece. 

I have used this machine in my mill for nearly 
fourteen months, to dress both a and the fur- 
rows of two pair of four feet French Burrs, and there 
has been no hand-pick used on them in all that time. 
I know that I makea yew yield, and I think the 
reputation of my mill will waxrant me in saying that 
I turn out a first-rate article of Flour. 

I havea medal awarded me for the invention of an 
ingenious and useful machine for Dressing Millstones, 
by the Commissioners appointed at the exhibition’of 
the World’s Fair, in the Crystal Palace, at New York 
city, besides flattering certificates from all I have 
sold the machine to. 





recently obtained Letters patent, I am now 
P to furnish the machines, and to sell State, 
county and shop rights. 


(>> All orders must state the diameter of the mill- 
stones, and the size of the collar of the spindle. The 


: nine, with thirty tools, is $125, 
say ce ue  @. SHANDS, 
O'Fallon Mills, St. Louis, Missouri, 


Sr. Louis, Missouri, April 25, 1854. 
This is to certify that I have rae og ag the 
0’Fallon Mills for the Jast ten montha, as r, du- 
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DOCTOR HOOFLAND'S CELEBRA TED 
, GERMAN BITTERS, . 
Prepared by 
Dr. Cc. M. Jackson at the German Medicine Rt 
120 Arch street Philadelphia. <a 
Their power over the ahove disea 
celled, if equalied, by any other pre 
United States, as the cures attest, 
after skillful physicians had faild. 
These Bitters are worthy the attention of j;, valid 
Possessing t virtues in the rectification of disease ; 
of the liver and lesser glands, exercising the men 
searching power in weakness and affections of the o: 
gestive organs, they are withal safo, certain 


pleasant 
More Home Testemeny. 
PHILADELPUIA, March 1, 1252 
Dzak Six: For the past two years I have bass » 
verely afflicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, ,:,: 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and inconyen;. 
ences attendant upon such complaints, withont ener. 
gy, being searcely able to attend to any business | 
used a great dealof medicine, without hny apron), 
change until I used your “ Hoofland’s German pi. 
ters.” They have entirely cured me. I ain now a4 
tirely free pain and ache of any kind, and {.,; 
like a new man in every respect, and unhesit 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 
Yours, seeeenty: Joun B. Cory, 
Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place 
PHILADELPHIA, January 13, 1253 
Dear Sir: I havo used your “ Hoofland’s Germay 
Bitters” in my family for the last four years, fq, 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased {, 
acknowledge that we have received the greatest |jen, 
efit from its use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflicted with similar diseases, with the san. 
good result. I have no hevitation in raving that it ;, 
an invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able i, 
introduce it into every family in the Union. 
Yours, truly, Ws. Huesza 
Dr. C. M. Jackson. 171 Wood st 
These Bitters are eniirely vegetable, therehy poe 
sessing great advantages over most of the prepara. 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They pope. 
great power in the removal of diseases of ibe }ivop 
and lesser glands, exercising the most potent ingy. 
ence in weakness of the nerves and digestive oroans 
They are, withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. 
Sold at wholesale by the Drnggists in the pringiza) 
cities, and at retail by Apothecaries and depler 
throughout the United States. 
For sale in Washington, D. C., by Z. D. GILMAN 
and in Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. - 
April l—?taw 
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AYVER’S CHERKY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE oF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENFSS, BRONOH IT: 

WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTEMA, Any 

CONSUMPTION. : 

QO CURE A COLD, WITH HEADACHE any 

SORENESS OF THE BODY, take the Chern 
Pectoral on going to bed, and wrap up worm, ty 
sweat during the night, 

FOR A COLD AND COUGH, take it morning 
noon, and evening, according to directions on the 
bottle, and the difficulty will soon be removed. None 
will long suffer from this trouble, when thoy find it 
ean be so readily cured. Persons afilicted with 
seated cough, which breaks them of their rost xt 
night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral on 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken 
sleep, and consequent refreshing rest. Great relief 
from suffering, and an ultimate cure, is afforded to 
thousands who are thus afflicted, by this invaluable 
remedy. 

From its agreeable effect in these cases, many find 
themselves unwilling to forego its use when the ne. 
cessity for it bas ceased. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS thie 
remedy is invaluable, as by its action on the throat 
and lungs, when taken in smali quantities. it 
all hoarseness in a few hours, and wonderiu 
creases the power and flexibility of the voice. 

ASTHMA is generally much relieved, and often 
wholiy cured, by Cherry Pectoral. But there are 
some cases so cbatinate as to yield entirely to no 
medicine. Cherry Pectoral will cure them, if they 
can be cured. 

BRONCHITIS, or irritation of the throat and up 
per portion of the lungs, may be cured by takirg 
Cherry Pectora} in smail and frequent doses, The 
uncomfortable oppression is soon relieved. 

FOR CROUP. Give an emetic of antimony, to he 
followed by large and frequent doses of the Cherry 
Pectoral, until it subdues the disease. If taken in 
season, it will aot fail to cure. 

WHvOPING COUGH may be broken up, and soon 
cured, by the uze of Cherry Pectoral. 

THE INFLUENZA is speedily removed by this 
remedy. Numerous instances have been noticed 
where whole famiiics were protected from any serious 
consequences, while their neighhors, without the Cher- 
ry Pectoral, were suffering from the disease. 

Repeated instances are reported here of patisnts 
who have been cured from 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, by th‘s remedy—2o many 
that there can be no question of its hoaling pewer ou 
these diseases. It should be perseveringly taken, 
until tho pain in the side and other unpleasant symp- 
toms cease. 

FOR CONSUMPTION in its earliest stages, it 
should be taken under the advice of a good Physicias, 
if pussible, and in every case with a careful regard to 
the printed directions on the botile. If judiciously 
used, and the patient is carefully nursed meantime, 
it will seldom fail to subdue the disease. 

FOR SETTLED CONSUMPTION, in its worst 
form, the Cherry Pectoral should be given in doses 
adapted to what the patient requires and can best 
It always affords some relief, and not unfroyuenily 
cures those who are considered past all cure. There 
are many thousands, scattered all over the country, 
who feel and say that they owe their lives and pres 
ent health to the Cherry Pectoral. 
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This remedy is offered to the community with the 
conGdence we feel in an article which seldom faile (0 
realize the happiest effects that can be desired. 8 
wide is the field of its usefulness, and sc numerov! 
the cases of its cures, that. almost every section of 
the ountry abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have beon restored from alarming and even desperaté 
diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried 
its superiority over every other medicine of its kind 
is too apparent to escape observation; and where its 
virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what 
antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
affections of the pulmonary organs, which are incl- 
dent to our climate. And not only in formidable at- 
tacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of 
colds, coughs, hoarseness, etc., and for children it 8 
the pleasantest and safest medicine that can be ob- 
tained. No family should be without it, and thoz 
who have used it never will. 


Prepared by J. ©. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mast 
Sold in Washington by Z. PD, GIES AN, amd by @! 
Druggists and Denlers in Medicine everywhere. 
Aug. 1—3m 
5 ra trpvnt 
NEW YORK LUNG INSTITUTE, 
No. 6 Bond street. 
Under the charge and control of Guilford D. Sau 
bern, M.D. 
HIS Institution is established for the exclusive 
treatment of all chronic diseases of the Lunes 
and Throat, by Dr. Sanborn’s new system of iba! 
ing, or breathing. medicated vapors. In effecting 8 
radical cure of this class of diseases. no medicine 4 
any kind is given into the stomach, but ths treat 
ment is directed and intended to remove the eu, 
and not to paliiate or smother symptoms. Dr. 5a0- 
bom was. the first. to advocate that Consumption 8 
primarily « local diseasc, having its origin in the “” 
cells of the Lungs, and not ix the b/ood, as is the or- 
thodox belief at the present day. Hence ho appli 
his remedies to the part affected, end not into the 
stomach, which requires no medication.’ His succt! 
in effecting = radical cure of Consumpticn, hefore 
cavities are formed in the Lungs, by his method 0! 
treatment, is a complete and perfect triumph over 
the old antiquated method of using the stomach for 8 
drug-shop, Patients are given food, not physi’ . 
Persons who are convinced that they have * ~ 
ease of the Lungs or Throat, which requires medica 
treatment, should not fail to apply for advice 
treatment at the New York Lung Institute, eile! 
personally or by letter, giving a clear and full - 
tory of their case, when their disease will be detec 
ed with unerring certainty, and treated with & 5° 
cess hitherto unknown. . 
Owing to the many and frequen: applications fom 


and place themselves under my personal care and di- 


responsible agents my “Celebrated Lung Vapor 
a led success, in Lung and Throat diseas 
This remedy is inhaled, or breathed, from a pong? 
held to the face, by which method it is brought int? 
part of the Lungs. It ¥# 
sent by express to the dress of any person on 
ing $5, or two packages for $9, with clear and — 
directions for ues. Such persons have the privilee 
ndence in regard to their ca 


vice or treatment. which seem? 
giveD, 


of a weekly oo 
when any further ’ 
essary to hasten any? paeed Ss eal 
without extra charge. All communica ot 
be addressed to Dr. G. D. SANBORN, Lung [0s 
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